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HEIR breezes bear the orange scent, 
About their groves the wild doves drone. 
The sunshine girds their shores. Content 


Has made them utterly Her own. 


But far they lie—Ah, far 
Beyond the tossing bar, 
Beneath the sunset, and alone. 


The long lagoons are lapped in calm, 
The sands are ringed with surfless sheen ; 


The shadows slant from palm to palm, 
Across the aisles of evergreen. 
But dim they lie—Ah, dim 
Upon the utmost brim 
Of sea and sunset, faintly seen. 





Within thine eyes I gaze, and there 
The chart is plain. Ah, Sweetheart, be 
My pilot while the winds are fair. 

Come then, Beloved, sail with me. 


For near they draw—Ah, near, 


And clear they grow —Ah, clear, 


Beneath the sunset on the sea. 


jm Frank Savile ; 





N spite of being an Englishman with an Irish name and a little Irish blood, 
Dicky Donovan had risen high in the favour of the Khedive, remaining still 
the same Dicky Donovan he had always been—astute but incorruptible. While 

he was favourite he used his power wisely, and it was a power which had life 
and death behind it. When therefore one day he asked permission to go to the 


Fayoum alone on a certain deadly business of justice, the Khedive assented to 
all he asked, but fearing for his safety gave him his own ring to wear and a line 
from his own hand. 

With these Dicky set forth for El Medineh in the*S Fayoum, where his 
important business lay. As he cantered away from El Wasta, out through the green 
valley and on into the desert where stands the Pyramid of Maydoum, he turned his 
business over and over in his mind, that he might study it from a hundred stand- 
points. For miles he did not see a human being: only a caravan of camels in 
the distance, some vultures overhead, and the smoke of the train behind him by 
the great river. Suddenly, however, as he cantered over the crest of a hill, he saw in 
the desert-trail before him a foot-traveller, who turned round hastily, almost nervously, 
at the sound of his horse’s feet. 

It was the figure of a slim, handsome youth, perhaps twenty, perhaps thirty. 
The face was clean-shaven, and though the body seemed young and the face 
was unlined, the eyes were terribly old. Pathos and fanaticism were in the look, so 
Dicky Donovan thought. He judged the young Arab to be one of the Holy Men 
who live by the gifts of the people, and who do strange acts of devotion, such as 
sitting in one place for twenty years, or going without clothes, or chanting the 
Koran ten hours a day, or cutting themselves with knives. But this young man 
was clothed in the plain blue calico of the fellah, and on his head was a coarse 
brown fez of raw wool. Yet round the brown fez was a green cloth, which may 
only be worn by one who has been a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

“En harak koom said—God be with you!” said Dicky in Arabic. 

“En harak koom said, effendi—God prosper thy greatness!” was the reply, in a 
voice as full as a man’s, but as soft as a woman’s—an unusual thing in an Arab, 
Copyright 1899 by Gilbert Parker 
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“**God be with you!’ said Dicky.” 


“Have you travelled far?” asked Dicky. 

“From the Pyramid of Maydoum, effendi,” was the quiet reply. 

Dicky laughed. ‘A poor tavern; cold sleeping there, Mahommed !” 

“The breath of Allah is warm,” answered the Arab. 

Dicky liked the lad’s answer. Putting a hand in his saddle-bag, he drew out a 
cake of dourha bread and some onions—for he made shift to live as the people 
lived, lest he should be caught unawares some time, and die of the remembrance of 
too much luxury in the midst of frugal fare. 

“Plenty be in your home, Mahommed!” he said, and held out the bread and 
onions and a few dates. 

The slim hands came up at once and took the food, the eyes flashed a strange 
look at Dicky. “God give you plenty upon your plenty, effendi, and save your 
soul and the souls of your wife and children, if it be your will, effendi !” 

“T have no wife, praise be to God,” said Dicky; “but if I had, her soul 
would be saved before my own, or I’m a Dutchman!” Then something moved 
him further, and he unbuttoned his pocket—for there really was a button on 
Dicky’s pocket. He drew out a five-piastre piece, and held it down to the young 
Arab. “For the home-coming after Mecca,” he said, and smiled his girlish smile. 

The young Arab drew back. “I will eat thy bread, but no more, effendi,” he 
said quickly. 

“Then you are not what I thought you were,” said Dicky under his breath, 
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and with a quick good-bye struck a heel into the horse’s side and galloped away 
toward El Medineh. 


In El Medireh Dicky went about his business—a bitter business it was, as all 
Egypt came to know. For four days he pursued it, without halting and in some 
danger, for, disguise himself as he would in his frequentation of the cafés, his Arabic 
was not wholly perfect. Sometimes he went about in European dress, and that 
was equally dangerous, for in those days the Fayoum was a nest of brigandage and 
murder, and a European—an infidel dog—was fair game. 

But Dicky had two friends: the village barber, and the moghassil of the 
dead, or body-washer, who were in his pay; and for the moment they were 
loyal to him. For his purpose, too, they were the most useful of mercenaries: 
for the duties of a barber are those of a valet-de-chambre, a doctor, registrar and 
sanitary officer combined; and his coadjutor in information and gossip was_ the 
moghassil, who sits and waits for some one to die, as a raven on a_ housetop 
waits for carrion. 

Dicky was patient, but as the days went by and nothing came of all his 
searching, his lips tightened and his eyes became more restless. One day, as he 
sat in his doorway twisting and turning things in his mind, with an ugly twist in 
his temper, the barber came to him quickly. 

“T have found the Englishwoman, effendi, by the mercy of Allah !” 

Dicky looked at Achmed Hariri for a moment without stirring or speaking ; his 
lips relaxed, his eyes softening with satisfaction. 

“She is living ?” 

“She is dying, effendi ! ” 

Dicky started to his feet. ‘ Not at the Mudirieh ?” 

** At the house of Azra, the seller of sherbet, effendi.” 

“ When did she leave the Mudirieh ?” 

“A week ago, effendi.” 

**No one knows why?” 

“No one save the sister of Azra, who is in the harem. The Englishwoman 
was kind to her when she was ill, effendi, and she gave her aid.” 

“The Mudir has not tried to find her?” 

“Will the robber make a noise if the horse he has stolen breaks free, effendi?” 

“Why has she not flown the place?” 

“Effendi, shall the bird whose wing is broken fly!” 

“She is ill.” He caught the barber by the arm. 

“As a gazelle with an arrow in its breast, effendi.” 

Dicky’s small hand tightened like a vice on the barber’s thin arm. “ And he 
who sped the arrow, Achmed Hariri ?” 

Achmed Hariri was silent. 

“Shall he not die the death?” 

Achmed Hariri shrank back. 

Dicky drew from his pocket a paper with seals, and held it up to the barber’s 
eyes. ‘The barber stared, drew back, salaamed, bowed his head, and put a hand 
upon his turban as a slave to his master. 

“Show me the way, Mahommed Achmed,” said Dicky, and stepped out. 


Two hours later Dicky, with pale face, and fingers clutching his heavy riding- 
whip fiercely, came quickly towards the bridge where he must cross to go to the 
Mudirieh, Suddenly he heard an uproar, and saw men hurrying on in front of 
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him. He quickened his footsteps, and presently came to a house on which had 
been freshly painted those rough, staring pictures of “accidents by flood and field,” 
which Mecca pilgrims paint on their houses like hatchments, on their safe return 
—proclamation of their prestige. 

Suddenly he saw in the grasp of an infuriated crowd the Arab youth he had 
met in the desert, not far from the Pyramid of Maydoum. Execrations, murderous 
cries arose from the mob. The youth’s face was deathly pale, but it had no fear. 
Upon the outskirts of the crowd hung women, their robes drawn half over their 
faces, crying out for the young man’s death. Dicky asked the ghaffir standing by 
what the youth had done. 

“Tt is no youth, but a woman,” he answered: “the last wife of the Mudir. In 
a man’s clothes e 

He paused, for the head sheikh of El Medineh, with two Ulema or learned 
men, entered the throng. The crowd fell back. Presently the Sheikh-el-beled 
mounted the mastaba by the house, the Ulema beside him, and pointing to the 
Arab youth, spoke loudly,— 

“This sister of scorpions and crocodiles has earned a thousand deaths. She 
was a daughter of a pasha, and was lifted high. She was made the wife of 
Abbas Bey, our Mudir. Like a wanton beast she cut off her hair, clothed herself 
as a man, journeyed to Mecca, and desecrated the tomb of Mahomet, who hath 
written that no woman, save her husband of his goodness bring her there, shall 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

He paused, and pointed to the rough pictures on the walls. “This morning, 
dressed as a man, she went in secret to the sacred purple pillar for barren women 
in the Mosque of Amrar, by the Bahr-el-Yusef, and was found there with her tongue 
to it. What shall be done to this accursed tree in the garden of Mahomet?” 

“Cut it down!” shouted the crowd; and the Ulema standing beside the 
Sheikh-el-beled said, “Cut down for ever the accursed tree.” 

“To-morrow, at sunrise, she shall die as a blasphemer, and the daughter of 
Sheitan the Evil One,” said the Ulema. 

“What saith the Mudir?” cried a tax-gatherer. 

“The Mudir himself shall see her die at sunrise,” said the chief of the Ulema. 

Shouts of hideous joy went up. At that moment the woman’s eyes met 
Dicky’s, and they suddenly lighted. Dicky picked his way through the crowd, and 
stood before the Sheikh-el-beled. With an Arabic salute, he said,— 

“JT am, as you know, my brother, a friend of our master the Khedive, and 1 
carry his ring on my finger.” 

The Sheikh-el-beled ‘bowed as Dicky held up his hand, and a murmur ran 
through the crowd. ‘What you have done to the woman is well done, and 
according to your law she should die. But will ye not let her tell her story, so 
it may be written down, that when perchance evil voices carry the tale to the 
Khedive he shall have her own words for her condemnation ?” 

+ The Ulema looked at the Sheikh-el-beled, and he made answer,—‘“It is well 
said: let the woman speak, and her words be written down.” 

“Ts it meet that all should hear?” asked Dicky, for he saw the look in the 
woman’s eyes. “ Will she not speak more freely if we be few?” 

“Let her be taken into the house,” said the Sheikh-el-beled. Turning to the 
Holy Men, he added, “ Ye and the Inglesi shall hear.” 

When ‘they were within the house, the woman was brought in and stood 
before them. 

“Speak,” said the Sheikh-el-beled to her roughly. 
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“The Sheik-el-beled mounted the mastaba by the house.” 


She kept her eyes fixed on Dicky as she spoke :— 

“For the thing I have done I shall answer. I had no joy in the harem. I 
gave no child to my lord, though often I put my tongue to the sacred pillar of porphyry 
in the Mosque of Amrar. My lord’s love went from me. I was placed beneath 
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another in the harem. ... Was it well? Did I not love my lord ?—-was the sin 
mine that no child was born to him? It is written that a woman’s prayers are of 
no avail, that her lord must save her at the last, if she hath a soul to be saved 

. Was the love of my lord mine!” She paused, caught a corner of her robe 
and covered her face. 

“Speak on, O woman of many sorrows,” said Dicky. 

She partly uncovered her face, and spoke again,— 

“In the long night, when he came not and I was lonely and I cried aloud, 
and only the jackals beyond my window answered, I thought and thought. My 
brain was wild, and at last I said, ‘ Behold, I will go to Mecca as the men go, 
and when the fire rises from the Prophet’s tomb, bringing blessing and life to all, 
it may be that I shall have peace, and win heaven as men win it. For behold! 
what is my body but a man’s body, for it beareth no child! And what is my soul 
but a man’s soul, that dares to do this thing!’ .. .” 

“Thou art a blasphemer,” broke in the chief of the Ulema. 

She gave no heed, but with her eyes on Dicky continued,— 

“So I stole forth in the night with an old slave, who was my father’s slave, 
and together we went to Cairo. ... Behold, I have done all that Dervishes 
do: I have cut myself with knives, I have walked the desert alone, I have lain 
beneath the feet of the Sheikh’s horse when he makes his ride over the bodies 
of the faithful, I have done all that a woman may do and all that a man may 
do, for the love I bore my lord. Now judge me as ye will, for I may do 
no more.” 

When she had finished, Dicky turned to the Sheikh-el-beled and said, “ She 
is mad. Behold, Allah hath taken her wits! She is no more than a wild bird in 
the wilderness.” 

It was his one way to save her; for among her people the mad, the blind, 
and the ‘idiot are reputed highly favoured of God. 

The Sheik-el-beled shook his head. “She is a blasphemer. Her words are as 
the words of one who holds the sacred sword and speaks from the high pulpit,” 
he said sternly; and his dry lean face hungered like a wolf’s for the blood of 
the woman. . 

“She ‘has blasphemed,” said the Ulema. 

Outside the house, quietness had given place to murmuring, murmuring to 
a noise, and a noise to a tumult, through which the yelping and howling of the 
pi dogs streamed. 

“She shall be torn to pieces by wild dogs,” said the Sheikh-el-beled. 

“Let her choose her own death,” said Dicky softly; and lighting a cigarette 
he puffed it indolently into the face of the Arab sitting beside him. For Dicky 
had many ways of showing hatred, and his tobacco was strong. The sea has 
its victims, so had Dicky’s tobacco. 

“The way of her death shall be as we choose,” said the Sheikh-el-beled, 
his face growing blacker, his eyes enlarging in fury. 

Dicky yawned slightly, his eyes half closed. He drew iti a long breath of 
excoriating “caporal,” held it for a moment, and then softly ejected it in a cloud 
which brought water to the eyes of the Sheikh-el-beled. He was very angry, but 
he did not look it. His voice was particularly meditative, almost languid as 
he said: 

“That the woman should die seems just and right—if by your kindness and 
the mercy of God you will let me speak. But this is no court, it is no law: it 
is merely justice ye would do.” 
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“*Let her choose her own death,’ said Dicky softly.” 


“Tt is’ the will of the people,” the chief of the Ulema interjected. “It is the 
will of the Mussulman, of our religion, of Mahomet,” he said. 

“True, O beloved of Heaven, who shall live for ever,” said Dicky, his lips lost 
in an odorous cloud of “ordinaire.” “But there be evil tongues and evil hearts ; 
and if some son of liars, some brother of foolish tales, should bear false witness 
upon this thing before our master the Khedive, or his gentle Mouffetish is 

“His gentle Mouffetish ” was scarcely the name to apply to Sadik Pasha, the 
terrible right-hand of the Khedive. But then, Dicky’s tongue was in his cheek. 
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“There is the Mudir,” said the Sheikh-el-beled: “ he hath said himself that the 
woman should die, if she were found.” 

“True; but if the Mudir should die, where would be his testimony?” said 
Dicky, and his eyes half closed as though in idle contemplation of a pleasing 
theme. ‘“ Now,” he added, still more negligently, “I shall see our master the 
Khedive before the moon is full. Were it not well that I should be satisfied for 
my friends?” 

Dicky smiled, and looked into the eyes of the Mussulmans with an incorruptible 
innocence ; he ostentatiously waved the cigarette smoke away with the hand on 
which was the ring the Khedive had given him. 

“Thy tongue is as the light of a star,” said the Sheikh-el-beled; “ wisdom 
dwelleth with thee!” 

The woman took no notice of what they said. Her face showed no sign of 
what she thought; her eyes were fixed on the distance unwaveringly. 

‘She shall choose her own death,” said the Sheikh-el-beled ; “and I will bear 
word to the Mudir.” 

“JT dine with the Mudir to-night ; I will carry the word,” said Dicky; “and 
the death that the woman shall die will be the death he will choose.” 

The woman’s eyes came like lightning from the distance, and fastened upon his 
face. ‘Then he said, with the back of his hand to his mouth to hide a yawn,— 

“The manner of her death will please the Mudir. It must please him.” 

“What death does this vulture among women choose to die?” said the 
Sheikh-el-beled. 


Her answer could scarcely be heard in the roar and the riot surrounding the hut. 


A half-hour later Dicky entered the room where the Mudir sat on his divan 
drinking his coffee. The great man looked up in angry astonishment—for Dicky 
had come unannounced—and his fat hands twitched on his breast, where they 
had been folded. His sallow face turned a little green. Dicky made no salutation. 

“ Dog of an infidel!” said the Mudir under his breath. 

Dicky heard, but did no more than fasten his eyes upon the Mudir for a 
moment without speaking. 

“Your business?” said the Mudir. 

“The business of the Khedive,” answered Dicky, and his riding-crop tapped 
his leggings. “I have come about the English girl.” As he said this, he lighted 
a cigarette slowly, looking, as it were casually, into the Mudir’s eyes. 

The Mudir’s hand ran out like a snake towards a bell on the cushions, but 
Dicky shot forward and caught the wrist in his slim, steel-like fingers. ‘There was 
a hard glitter in his eyes as he looked down into the eyes of the master of a 
hundred slaves, the ruler of a province. 

“T have a command of the Khedive to bring you to Cairo, and to kill you 
if you resist,” said Dicky. ‘Sit still—you had better sit :still,” he added, in a 
soothing voice behind which was a deadly authority. 

The Mudir licked his dry, colourless lips, and gasped ; for he might make an 
outcry, but he saw that Dicky would be quicker. He had been too long enervated 
by indulgence to make a fight for it. 

“You’d better take a drink of water,” said Dicky, seating himself upon a Louis 
Quinze chair, a relic of civilisation brought by the Mudir from Paris into an 
antique barbarism. Then he added sternly, “What have you done with the 
English girl ?” 

“JT know nothing of an English girl,” answered the Mudir. 
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Dicky’s words were chosen as a jeweller chooses stones for the ring of a 
betrothed woman. ‘You had a friend in London, a brother of hell iike yourself. 
He, like you, had lived in Paris; and that is why this thing happened. You had 
your own women slaves from Kordofan, from Circassia, from Syria, from your 
own land. It was not enough: you must have an English girl in your harem. 
You knew you could not buy her, you knew that none would come to you for 
love, neither the drab nor the lady. None would lay her hand in that of a 
leprous pi-dog like yourself. So you lied, your friend lied for you—sons of dogs 
of liars all of you, beasts begotten of beasts! You must have a governess for 
your children, forsooth! And the girl was told she would come to a palace. She 
came to a stable, and to shame and murder.” 

Dicky paused. 

The fat, greasy hand of the Mudir fumbled towards the water-glass. It was 
empty, but he raised it to his lips and drained the air. 

Dicky’s eyes were like spits of steel, and they fastened him like arrows. “The 
girl died an hour ago. I was with her when she died. You must pay the price, 
Abbas Bey!” He paused. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then a voice, dry like that of one who 
comes out of chloroform, said, “ What is the price?” 

The little touch of cruelty in Dicky’s nature, working with a sense of justice 
and an ever ingenious mind, gave a pleasant quietness to the inveterate hate that 
possessed him. He thought of another woman—of her who was to die to-morrow. 

“There was another woman,” said Dicky: “one of your own people. She was 
given a mind and a soul. - You deserted her in your harem—what was there left 
for her to think of but death? She had no child. But death was a black 
prospect ; for you would go to heaven, and she would be in the outer darkness ; 
and she loved you! A woman’s brain thinks wild things. She fled from you, and 
went the pilgrimage to Mecca. She did all that a man might do to save her soul, 
according to Mahomet. She is to die to-morrow by the will of the people—and 
the Mudir of the Fayoum!” 

Dicky paused once more. He did not look at the Mudir, but out of the 
window towards the Bahr-el-Yusef, where the fellaheen of the Mudir’s estate toiled 
like beasts of burden with the barges and the great khiassas laden with cotton and 
sugar-cane, 

“God make your words merciful!” said the Mudir. ‘“ What would you have 
me do?” 

“The Khedive, our master, has given me your life,” said Dicky. ‘TI will make 
your end easy. ‘The woman has done much to save her soul. She buries her 
face in the dust because she hath no salvation. It is written in the Koran that a 
man may save the soul of his wife. You have your choice: will you come to 
Cairo to Sadik Pasha, and be crucified like a bandit of your own province, or will 
you die with the woman in the Birket-el-Kurun to-morrow at sunrise, and walk 
with her into the Presence and save her soul, and pay the price of the English 
life ?” 

“ Malaish !” answered the Mudir. ‘ Water,” he added quickly. He had no 
power to move, for fear had paralysed him. Dicky brought him a goolah of 
water. 


The next morning, at sunrise, a strange procession drew near to the Birket-el 
Kurun. ‘Twenty ghaffirs went ahead with their neboots; then came the kavasses, 
then the Mudir mounted, with Dicky riding beside, his hand upon the holster 
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‘**0 Lord and master, | go to heaven with thee !’” 


where his pistol was. The face of the Mudir was like a wrinkled skin of lard, his 
eyes had the look of one drunk with hashish. Behind them came the woman, 
and now upon her face there was only a look of peace. The distracted gaze had 
gone from her eyes, and she listened without a tremor to the voices of the 
wailers behind. 

Twenty yards from the lake, Dicky called a halt—Dicky, not the Mudir! The 
soldiers came forward and put heavy chains and a ball upon the woman’s 
ankles. ‘The woman carried the ball in her arms to the very verge of the lake, 
by the deep pool called “the Pool of the Slaughtered One.” 

Dicky turned to the Mudir. “ Are you ready?” he said. 

“Inshallah!” said the Mudir. 

The soldiers made a line before the crowd, but they overlapped the line. The 
fellaheen and bedouins looked to see the Mudir summon the Ulema to condemn 
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the woman to shame and darkness everlasting. But suddenly Abbas Bey turned 
and took the woman’s right hand in his left. 

Her eyes opened in an ecstasy. “O lord and master, I go to heaven with 
thee!” she said, and threw herself forward. 

Without a sound the heavy body of the Mudir lurched forward. with her, and 
they sank into the water together. A cry of horror and wonder burst from the 
crowd. 

Dicky turned to them, and raised both hands. 

“In the name of our Master the Khedive!” he cried. 


Above the spot where the two had sunk floated the red turban ot the Mudir 
of the Fayoum. 
GILBERT PARKER. 


LOVE’S LADDER. 


‘“GQWEETEST spite, 
Cruel delight, 
Leave me, and don’t love me! 
Dear despair, 
Fatal fair, 


You’re too far above me.’’ 


‘‘ Rager eyes, 
Sudden sighs, 
Dare to look and love me. 
Learn to win, 
Come, begin ! 


Climb till you’re above me.”’ 


Up he leapt, 
Swiftly stept, 


With a will for clinbing : 


Won her so— 
A kiss to show ; 


And all the bells a-chiming. 
Aba Barrrick BAKER. 
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(FIRST ARTICLE.) 
I. 


N New York, as in London, 

a foreigner accustomed to 

the theatrical architecture 

of the Continent might walk 

the main streets from dawn 

till dusk without noting a 

single edifice that struck him 

at first sight asa theatre. In 

New York, as in London, he 

would see acres of coloured 

posters, showing that theatrical 

performances, of a more or 

less crude description, were 

given somewhere or other in 

the city ; but he would be apt 

to wonder where they found 

a local habitation. Two or 

three vast buildings he would 

indeed discover—the beautiful 

Madison Square Garden, for 

instance, and the far from 

beautiful Hammerstein’s 

Olympia—apparently devoted 

to purposes of entertainment. 

“Ah!” he would say to him- 

self, ““behold me in the land 

of Barnum and Buffalo Bill! 

The American theatres, I per- 

ceive, are all amphitheatres.” 

A POSTER. Soon as the evening shades 

(Miss Mary MANNERING.) prevailed, however, the electric 

lights would take up another 

tale. The intelligent foreigner would now discover that, from Twenty-third to 

Forty-second street, theatres and music halls clustered along Broadway as thick 
Copyright in 1899 in America by William Archer. 
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“TRELAWNY OF THE ‘WELLS.’” (Act III.) 


Tom Wiench (Mr. Epwarp Morcan), Colpoys (Mr. C. W. Butter), Gadd (Mr. W. CourTLeicH), 
Avonia Bunn (Miss Tyree), Rose Trelawny (Miss MANNERING). 


as bananas on their stem. A building which he had taken for a yellow brick 
factory would flash out into the Metropolitan Opera-house. Dazzling _ trans- 
parencies and incandescent devices of all sorts would allure him to the Empire 
Theatre, the Casino, the Broadway, the Knickerbocker, the Garrick, Wallack’s, 
Daly’s, the Fifth Avenue, the Herald Square, the Manhattan, the Bijou, the 
Madison Square, Weber & Field’s, Koster & Bial’s, Proctor’s, and Sam T. 
Jack’s,’to say nothing of minor cafés-chantants, to which he had much better not 
be allured. In this list I have reckoned only those theatres and music-halls 
which either front on the half-mile of Broadway between ‘Twenty-third and Forty- 
second, or can be seen at a few yards’ distance down one or other of the cross 
streets. Many theatres, and some of the most important, lie apart from “the 
Rialto,” as this section of Broadway is called in theatrical parlance: for instance, 
the Lyceum, the Grand Opera House, and the Irving Place Theatre. 

There are in all between thirty and forty playhouses in central and civilised 
New York; to say nothing of the suburban theatres on the one hand, the Bowery 
theatres on the other. In Brooklyn, in Harlem, in Jersey City, in Hoboken, there 
are half a score of handsome theatres, answering to the suburban playhouses 
which have lately sprung up in such numbers around London. Finally, in the 
East Side, and especially on the Bowery, there are innumerable low-class_ theatres 
and music-halls for the English-speaking population, while there are two large 
Yiddish theatres in constant operation, an Italian theatre (intermittent), a Chinese 
theatre (unintermittent), and halls where occasional performances are given in 
almost every ‘Teutonic, Slavonic or Latin dialect. 

If other cities of the United States are as well supplied with theatres, we must 
conclude, not only that the English-speaking American is of a_theatre-loving 
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disposition, but that the immigrant population, as it merges little by little into 
the American people, is likely to reinforce this tendency. Both conclusions are just 
in the main. New York typifies (possibly with a little exaggeration) a general 
characteristic of the American people. Wherever a new town springs up, the 
“Opera-house” makes haste to rear its head, following close upon the hotel 
and the newspaper office. And these theatres, if not always beautiful, are 
always large and commodious. In the proportion of its theatrical’ seating-power 
to its urban population, America is probably a good way ahead of any European 
country. 

“Tf not always beautiful” is an idle figure of speech. The American theatre, 
like the English theatre, is never beautiful externally. A few playhouses, such as 
the Garrick and the American Theatre in New York, the Broad Street Theatre in 
Philadelphia, and the 
Lafayette Square Theatre 
in Washington, present 
more or less decorated 
frontages to the street ; 
but as a rule the theatres 
are either built into huge 
hotel blocks, or sand- 
wiched away among other 
structures. It is hard to 
conceive that not even in 
one of the Western towns, 
where sites are still com- 
paratively cheap, has any 
architect been moved to 
design a_ self-contained = 
and dignified theatre; "J ; sary 
but certainly I have not * 
heard any rumour of one, 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the United 
States, that can compare 
in its external architecture 
with the theatres of even 
third- and fourth-rate 
German cities. Internally, 
however, the theatres are 
generally well arranged, 
and gaily and sometimes 
tastefully decorated. All 
modern playhouses ap- 
proximate to one type; 
they are not curvilinear 
buildings, like the typical 
European theatre, but 
square or oblong halls, 
with curved galleries in- 
serted, as it were, by “TRELAWNY OF THE ‘WELLS.’” (Act II.) 
afterthought. The floor Tom Wrench (Mr. Morcan), and Mrs. Mossop (Mrs. WHIFFEN). 
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of the house does not rise in a steady slope, 

but forms a sort of shallow basin, entirely 

given up to what we should call stalls (for 

pit there is none) at a dollar and a half 

or two dollars. ‘There are no side corridors, 

their place being taken by gangways or 

“aisles” in the body of the auditorium. 

The chief decorative feature is generally the 

deep proscenium arch, with its projecting 

boxes, or balconies as they might rather be 

called. The seats, as a rule, are roomy, 

and on the whole the comfort of the 

audience is well cared for; though in some 

theatres I could mention, I would not give 

much for their chance of escape in case of 

fire. At evening performances men generally 

wear evening dress, but ladies often do not 

take off their hats. Refreshments, even of 

the most innocent description, are not as 

a rule to be obtained in theatres; but in 

New York the ushers bring round glasses 

of iced water between the acts. Pro- 

grammes—thick pamphlets of advertise- 

ments—are everywhere distributed gratis. 
If it were interesting in no other respect, the mere magnitude of the public to 

which it appeals would render the American stage a sociological phenomenon of 

real moment. But it would be absurd to deny it an artistic interest as well. 

Never in the history of the world has there been such a gigantic audience for 

any dramatic literature as that which the Anglo-Saxon race to-day affords. For 

the moment, the immensity of the public is a source of bewilderment, of weakness ; 

but it rests with us and with our sons to find in it a source of strength. The 

problem of the future is to make our Anglo-Saxon democracies the seed-plot of 

a spiritual aristocracy; and in that movement the theatre is predestined to a 

leading part. Several cultivated Americans, taking the contemptuous or despairing 

view of the stage which is so 

common in England, have 

asked me, in effect, “ What 

came you out into the wilder- 

ness to see?” I might 

have replied, grandiloquently 

but truly, “I came to look 

into the future of the English 

drama.” We have in America 

a nation of playgoers, un- 

affected in the main by the 

Puritanism or snobbery which 

for so long held the better 

part of the English people aloof 

from the theatre. This nation 

of playgoers is enormously “LORD AND LADY ALGY.” (Act IL.) 

wealthy, and is advancing by From a photograph by SARONY, New York.] 


Mr. Wiittam Faversuam as Lord Aly. 


From a photograph by SARONY, New York.] 
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leaps and bounds in culture 
and taste. What developments 
may we not look for in the 
American theatre, and what 
reactions from America upon 
the stage of our own country ! 


II. 


WE have, then, in America, a 
vast amusement-loving public, 
crowding nightly to handsome, 
well - appointed, | commodious 
theatres. Daily and nightly, one 
may say; for the matinée is 
a far more popular institution 
in the United States than in 
England. Almost every company 
gives at least two matinées a 
week ; the ‘stock companies ” 
play twice a day all the season 
through; many of the variety 


ce 


Miss IsaBet IrvinG as Lady Jessica in 
“The Liars.” 


From a photograph by SARONY, New York.] 


theatres are open afternoon and 
evening; and the ‘continuous 
vaudeville show,” where + the 
performance goes on _ without 
intermission from eleven in the 
morning till eleven at night, has 
of late years become an established 
institution in all the leading 
centres. The busiest nation in 
the world seems to have more 
time than any other for theatre- 
going. There is not an American 
city of any size in which you will 
not find several places of enter- 
tainment open every afternoon of 
the week, and generally crowded. 
How is this eager public catered 

for ? Putting aside, for the 
moment, the variety shows of 
Mr. Joun Drew as Sir Christopher Deering every description, and confining 
in “The Liars.” my attention to the theatre proper, 


From a photograph by SARONY, New York.] I will try to answer this question. 
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New York is without doubt the theatrical metropolis of America. It is the 
producing centre, the booking centre, the “booming” centre. Theatrical news all 
emanates from New York. New York criticism strikes the key-note for the rest 
of the country. Not that all plays are first produced in New York: on the 
contrary, it is becoming more and more common to give a play its first hearing 
in some other city. But this is merely “trying it on the dog.” A play has no 

recognised status until New York has 
pronounced upon it. Chicago is a business 
centre for the minor touring companies 
of the West, but it is in no sense a 
producing centre. A few American 
plays, such as Ja Miszoura, by Mr. 
Augustus Thomas, and Jathan Hale, 
by Mr. Clyde Fitch, have been _first 
acted in Chicago, but merely as a_pre- 
liminary to their New York production. 
Many cities, indeed, plume themselves 
on their independence of judgment, and 
insist on revising the verdict of New York. 
It will sometimes happen that a play 
which has been a_ great success on 
Broadway proves less attractive, or not 
at all, “on the road.” But such in- 
stances are quite exceptional, and there 
is certainly no city of which one can 
say, as a general rule, that its taste is 
better than that of New York. It is 
stated that Zhe Sign of the Cross was 
less popular in New York than anywhere 
else; while, on the other hand, New 
York having “endorsed” Zhe Christian, 
even Boston, the headquarters of culture, 
crowded to see and applaud it. 

The output of plays in America is 
practically controlled by some eight or 
ten persons, or firms, who have their 
headquarters in New York. The most 
active producer, beyond all question, is 
Mr. Charles Frohman, of the Empire, 
the Garrick, the Garden, and who knows 
how many other theatres. His brother, 

Mr. Epwarp Sotuern as D' Artagnan. Mr. Daniel Frohman, of the Lyceum 

From a photograph by WINDEATT, Chicago. ] Theatre, co-operates with him to some 
extent, and is also a producer on his 

own account. The late Mr. Augustin Daly, so well known in England, relied 
largely on revivals, but now and then ventured upon a novelty. Then there are 
the leading “stars,” Mrs. Fiske, Mr. James A. Herne, Mr. Nat Goodwin, Mr. 
Richard Mansfield, Mr. Crane, Mr. Francis Wilson, etc., who differ from our actor- 
managers in that they have no permanent abiding-places in New York, but who 
choose their own plays and speculate in them, (with or without the aid of 
“backers,”) just as our actor-managers do. One or two impresarios, such as Mr. 
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Mr. Epwarp SorHern ‘in “ The Adventure ot 
Lady Ursula.” 


From a photograph by WINDEATT, Chicago.] 


With the 
America, Mr. 
popular. 
mere 


native dramatists of 
Frohman is far from 
They point out that he is a 
business man, without literary 
ideals and without patriotic prejudices. 
He himself was born in America, but 
his family is of recent importation ; 
and he belongs to a ‘race whose 
members are citizens of the world 
rather than of any individual country. 
He therefore looks to the world (they 
aver) for his material, and systematically 
prefers plays which have been tested 
abroad to plays of home manufacture. 

The plaint of the American dramatist 
is perfectly natural, and I heartily 
sympathise with it; but I cannot see 
that Mr. Frohman is to blame. It is 
the public, not Mr. Frohman, that is 
unpatriotic. So long as the public fails 
to discriminate between native and 
foreign work, no manager, whatever 
his race or creed, can afford to con- 
stitute himself the Maecenas of the 
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Lederer, to whom we owe Zhe Belle 
of New York, deal 


are known in 


what 
“ George 


mainly in 
America as 
Edwardes” pieces, original and im- 
ported. Finally, there are a few specu- 
lators whose stock-in-trade consists of 
the “riskiest” French farces which the 
police can be induced to tolerate. These 
are the channels through which the 
American public is supplied with its 
theatrical sustenance. 

Partly through his native instinct 
and energy, partly through his connec- 
tion with a Syndicate which controls 
the majority of first-class theatres 
throughout America, Mr. Charles 
Frohman has made himself the leading 
power in the business of play-producing. 
Of the merits and demerits of the 
Syndicate (the one topic of conversation 
in theatrical circles) I shall have some- 


thing to say hereafter. In the mean- 


time, my business is with Mr. Frohman 
in his capacity as a play-provider. 


Mrs. SotHern (Miss Vircinta Harnack), in “ The 


Adventure of Lady Ursula.” 


From a photograph by ELMER CHICKERING, Boston,] 
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‘“* THE LITTLE MINISTER.” 
(Act II. Scene i.) 
Miss Mauve Apams, Miss Ten Eyck, 
Mr. Ropert EpEson. 


From a photograph by SARONY, New York.] 


who would willingly see the 
genius of Miss Ada Rehan 
expending itself on an English 
spectacular melodrama, Zhe 
Great Ruby? 

The position of the 
American playwright is cer- 
tainly far from enviable. It 
is rather than the 
position of the English play- 
wright thirty years ago: for 
whereas the English _ play- 
wright had only Paris to com- 
pete with, the 
playwright of 
London, Paris, and Berlin 
ranked against him. The 
existence of a flourishing and 
very ably managed German 
theatre in New York keeps 
theGerman drama prominently 
before the eyes of American 
managers and adaptors, and 


worse 


American 
to-day has 
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“THE LITTLE MINISTER.” (Act III.) 






















native playwright, 
Mr. Daly, I take it, 
was unimpeachably 
American ; but what 
did he do for the 
American drama? 
Nothing that I have 
ever heard of. He 
for years devoted the 
whole strength of his 
admirable company 
to classical revivals 
and adaptations from 
the French or 
German. When I 
was in New York, 
his theatre was the. 
only one I did not 
care to enter: for 


Miss Mauve Apams and Miss SARA CONVERSS. 


From a photograph by SARONY, New York.] 

















in so far tends to intensify foreign 
competition. I do not doubt that 
the native American playwright will 
win in the long run, just as the native 
English playwright has won or is 
winning. But I must reserve for 
another article a fuller discussion of 
his position and prospects. No doubt 
it would be better for him if Mr. Charles 
Frohman, in his very _ influential 
position, were a heaven-born literary 
genius as well as an astute man of 
business, with a  rough-and-ready 
instinct for “what the public wants.” 
But, after all, it was not the genius of 
any manager, but the commanding 
talent of one or two playwrights, that 
dragged the English drama out of the 
slough of despond. 

Returning now to the insular point 
of view, I cannot but express my 
complete satisfaction with the way in 
which the English drama is treated in 
America, largely through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Charles and Mr. 





Mrs, Lestie CARTER as Zaza. 


From a photograph by SARONY, New York.] 
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Miss Mauve Apams as Lady Babbie in 
“The Little Minister.” 


From a photograph by SARONY, New York.] 


Daniel Frohman. The American public, 
not in New York alone, but in all the 
great cities, sees our English plays 
just as well acted all round as they 
are in London. ‘fhe differences of 
interpretation are sometimes in favour 
of America, sometimes against: in the 
upshot, “honours are easy.” ‘The 
three popular English plays of the past 
season were 7relawny of the “ Wells,” 
and Lord and Lady Algy in New 
York, Zhe Liars on the road. Mr. 
Pinero’s “comedietta” was decidedly 
better played at the New York Lyceum 
than at the Court Theatre. It would 
be difficult to say whether Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh or Miss Mary Mannering 
was the more charming as_ Rose 
Trelawny ; and Mr. Morgan as Tom 
Wrench, though he played the part 
admirably, was not notably to be pre- 
ferred to Mr. Paul Arthur. It was in 
the minor “theatrical folk” that the 
American cast excelled. Mr. William 
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Courtleigh was Ferdinand Gadd to the life; Miss Elizabeth Tyree was excellent as 
Avonia Bunn; and it was worth crossing the Atlantic to see Mr. George C, 
Boniface and Mrs. Charles Walcott as Mr. and Mrs. Telfer, the broken-down 
tragedian and his spouse. Mr. Boniface’s speech at the farewell luncheon was 
perfection itself, and the colloquy between Telfer and his wife in the last act— 
between the “old, stagey, out-of-date actor,” and the tragedy queen reduced to 
the humble part of wardrobe-mistress—was quietly but irresistibly pathetic. The 
non-theatrical folk, and especially Miss Trafalgar Gower, were less good; but 
the essential spirit of the comedy came out better, it seemed to me, in the 
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Mrs. CarTeR AND Miss Marie Bates in “ Zaza.” (Act I.) 
From a photograph by SARONY, New York,] 


American than in the English rendering. And how the audience delighted in 
it! I own it surprised no less than it pleased me to find the American public 
so readily accessible to the humour and sentiment of this fairy-tale of English 
theatrical history. 

In the case of Lord and Lady Algy, the balance was somewhat in favour of the 
English rendering. Mr. William Faversham, who played Lord Algy at the Empire 
Theatre, is a very able and agreeable actor, but not, like Mr. Hawtrey, distinctively 
a comedian ; while Miss Millward lacks alike the touch of eccentricity and of race 
which Miss Compton imparted to the character of Lady Algy. Thus the New 
York performance, though good in its way, was not nearly so amusing as the 
London performance. Mr. Carton’s brilliant work succeeded on its inherent merits 
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rather than in virtue of its interpretation. In Zhe Liars, again, it would be 
absurd to say that Mr. John Drew was better than Mr. Charles Wyndham, but it 
would be equally impossible to say that he was not so good. Both were excellent, 
and excellently supported. Miss Isabel Irving was a delightful Lady Jessica ; and 
the only member of the American cast who was notably inferior to the London 
original was the actor who played Freddy Tatton. Mr. Vane Tempest has a 
peculiar genius for this line of parts, which cannot possibly be reproduced. 

I have gone into these comparisons, not wantonly, but for the sake of showing, 





Mrs, Lesvie CARTER in “ Zaza.” 


From a photograph by SARONY, New York.) 


what I believe to be the case, that English dramatists have nothing to complain 
of in the treatment accorded them by American managers and actors. Their plays 
are very carefully mounted, not in New York alone, but in all the leading cities, 
and are, on the whole, quite competently acted. I saw in New York both the 
Hamilton and the Grundy version of Zhe Three Musketeers, the former played by 
Mr. Edward Sothern at the Knickerbocker, the latter by Mr. James O’Neill at the 
Broadway Theatre. In each case the performance was no whit inferior to its 
English rival, and quite as good as the play deserved. I was too late to see the 
American performance (by Mr. and Mrs. Sothern) of Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
Adventure of Lady Ursula, but impartial judges have assured me that it was 
decidedly better than the English performance. On the other hand, the American 
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“ZAZA.” (Act LV.) 
From a photograph by SARONY, New York.] 


rendering of Zhe Little Minister 
was greatly inferior in all respects 
save one to the Haymarket per- 
formance. Miss Maude Adams was 
born to play the part of Lady 
Babbie ; Miss Winifred Emery, 
delightful actress though she be, 
was born to play other parts. Miss 
Adams, when I saw her, on the 
last night of an unprecedented run, 
was evidently not at her best ; but 
it was no less evident that her 
performance had been, and might 
yet be, ideal. The Little Minister 
himself was moderately well played 
by Mr. Robert Edeson; but the 
elders were hopelessly misconceived 
by actors who had not even picked 
up the easily-imitated externals of 
Scotch character ; Lord Rintoul was 
a sort of pantomime John Bull ; and 
Nannie Webster, so admirably played 
in London by Mrs. E. H. Brooke, 
was distorted into a senseless and 
Miss AnniE RussELL AND Mr, FRANK WORTHING intolerable grotesque. It would be 

in “Catherine.” (Act I) 





absurd, however, to quarrel with an 


From 2 aph by SARONY, New York - nt): 
rom a photograph by SARONY, New York.] American company for failing to 
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get hold of Scotch local colour. The case of Zhe Littl Minister forms no real 
exception to the rule that English plays receive full justice on the American stage. 
And all the pieces I have mentioned, except Mr. Grundy’s A/usketeers, have been 
produced in America either by Mr. Charles or Mr. Daniel Frohman. 


Ill. 


BEING much more composite than the English public, the American public is also 
more catholic in its tastes. It has, moreover, a curious innocence, or lack of 
moral discrimination, which is now and then very disconcerting. People tell you— 
and in a certain sense it is true—that the stage is dominated by “the matinée 
girl,” the half-educated young woman, shop assistant, type-writer, telephone-girl, 
or what not, who, if she have not a 
young man to relieve her of the ex- 
pense, devotes a considerable portion 
of her weekly earnings to theatre- 
going. ‘The tastes of this fair critic are 
naturally all for romance, sentiment, 
and cheap idealism. It is she who 
makes the popularity of Drury Lane 
melodrama, and keeps Miss Ada Rehan 
(for example) enslaved to Zhe Great 
Ruby. But she will also accept without 
blenching the crudest, tawdriest French 
realism, and humour of the most 
questionable quality. 

Take, for instance, Zaza, the over- 
whelming success of last season in 
New York. It was an odd experience 
to me to see such a play in the 
English language. Almost _ literally 
translated by Mr. Belasco, from the 
French of MM. Berton Simon, it sets 
forth, in quite unvarnished terms, the 
history of a vulgarly violent amour 
between a low-class variety singer and 
aman whom she enslaves, for a wager, 
in the intervals of “ making-up ” in her 
dressing-room. ‘The part of Zaza is 
acted, with marked ability indeed, but 
with the crudest and most garish 
realism, by Mrs. Leslie Carter; while 
Zaza’s aunt, an unmentionable old 
female of indescribable hideousness, is 
‘embodied with absolute and relentless 
fidelity by Miss Marie Bates. To this 
slice of raw Paris, coarsened rather 
than refined in importation, all New 





York was crowding at the time of my Mr. Wortutnc anv Mrs. Le, Moyne 
visit. And the odd thing was that the cath cases 


success was not, in any appreciable From a photograph by PACH BROTHERS, New York.] 








Miss ANNIE RUSSELL AND Mr, FRANK WoRTHING 
in “Catherine.” (Act IIL) 
From a photograph by SARONY, New York.] 


of Paris. 
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degree, a success of scandal. Many 
people disliked and denounced it, but 
the great public accepted it as rather a 
pretty and touching play! 

Again, one of the chief successes 
of the past season has been M. Henri 
Lavedan’s Catherine, played by a most 
admirable company. ‘The piece is dull, 
sentimental, utterly unreal. ‘There is 
a poor but virtuous lover in it who 
plays a supremely ridiculous part, first 
insisting that Catherine, who is engaged 
to him, shall give him up and marry 
the Duc de Coutras, and then appear- 
ing on the scene, like a good angel, 
to heal the matrimonial differences 
between this Lord of Burleigh and his 
village maiden. The play was in a 
measure redeemed by the acting. Miss 
Annie Russell was altogether admirable 
as Catherine; Mrs. Lemoyne played 
the Duchess with perfect distinction ; 
and Miss Elsie de Wolfe, in her great 
scene with the Duc, showed a rare 
mixture of daring and discretion. But 
what a pity it seemed that all this 
talent should be expended on a feeble 
piece of French sentimentality, a con- 
ventional Roman dune jeune fille 
pauvre! And where lies the fault? 
With Mr. Charles Frohman, some 
people tell me. But I venture to 
differ. It is essentially the matinée 


girl that wills it so. Mr. Frohman is above all things a man without prejudices. 
French, German, English, American, all is grist that comes to his mill. He 
merely gives people what they want, and he is quite willing to give them 
the best they will accept. It is the public which will not discriminate between 
native and foreign work, or, if it does so at all, discriminates against the native 
work. Foreign plays come to it ready judged and ready “boomed”; an American 
play has its reputation to make, in the face of a criticism which tends to be 
exacting, lest it should appear provincial. 
which is content to leave America a province of France, and New York a suburb 


But the true provincialism is that 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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T the end of three months Mount Frere voted the Rev. Septimus Drag and 
his wife a distinct acquisition. Standing as it did between the Griguas and 
Basutos, this little military township had not much, save war scares, to 

enliven its existence ; so that the new parson and his wife were naturally exploited 
socially for all they were worth from the moment of their arrival. 

Mr. Drag was a long, lean, loose-jointed man of studious and reserved habits, 
but with a face beautiful in its extreme delicacy and refinement—the face at once 
of a scholar and a gentleman. He was a Balliol man, with a leaning to vestments 
and botany; and as a butt for the practical jokes of subs. employed in killing 
time he was voted invaluable. Beneath a somewhat simple fussiness of affection 
he veiled a deep and reverent passion for his wife. And though he was utterly 
undemonstrative when she was present, he was miserably fidgety if she were absent. 
This idiosyncrasy soon attracted the mischievous attention of the subalterns of the 
—th Dragoons, then stationed at the fort, awaiting orders to go into Basutoland. 
Scarcely a week passed but what some scare was specially got up for his benefit. 
A fact which rather intensified the fun was the rumour that he was jealous. Of 
jealousy as such he had not one atom. His soul was as far removed from 
suspiciousness as burglary. But when coming out he had heard that military people 
were not only dangerously fast, but were also very prone to scandal. He didn’t 
a bit mind his wife flirting, he told himself, only he was terribly afraid lest in the 
innocence of her soul she should compromise herself in the eyes of a censorious 
community. 

The cantonment had therefore the double luxury of teasing the husband and 
making love to the wife ; and the wild-goose chases and scares increased in number 
and fertility of pretext. He never got angry with his persecutors ; he only beamed 
on them with a glance of mild tolerance—a glance that seemed to deprecate, while 
unable to deny, a doubt of the object’s dona fides. 

And perhaps Jessie Drag herself was a little bit responsible for some of the 
jokes they played on him; for though the two were devoted to each other, yet 
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Mrs. Drag to the very tips of her fingers was a born coquette. She had no 
desire to make any other man in love with her, but she liked to feel that they 


“ ‘ 


regarded her as a “good sort” and a “chum.” She had just the same sort of 
feeling for women, save that she looked on them as being a little less entertaining 
than men. To her, coming from a small Jersey village, it seemed that life in 
South Africa was en féfe for her, with no responsibilities and no garrulous tongues 
of women correcting and finding fault. 

“There is nothing of your mean domestic Bluebeard about my Septimus,” she 
would say in her chirpy fashion. ‘ He loves me to enjoy myself.” 

And he did. Yet since Geordie Lister had come to Mount Frere, some 
two months after his own arrival, the face of Septimus wore very often a solemn 
and preoccupied look, as his pony ambled in a hundred different directions after 
his wife and her escort: for Lieutenant Lister and Mrs. Drag had soon grown 
inseparable. And indeed they found each other very innocently diverting ; for if 
Geordie was an enthusiastic, lovable boy who delighted to pour forth into pretty and 
sympathetic ears the tale of the charms he had left behind him at home, Mrs. Drag 
was of a sympathy almost voracious. They would rhapsodise till they realised their 
delirium in peals of laughter. 

“She’s just a dear, chummy little woman!” Lister would say, in response to 
mess-room chaff; “and you fellows are all jealous asses.” 

And perhaps he was right; for in a savage country to be accompanied on your 
jaunts by a pretty woman lends them a great charm; and Mrs. Drag was decidedly 
pretty. Eyes of soft, deep brown, with long, velvety lashes that swept her cheeks, 
a saucy little chin, a nose that had the slightest upward tip, and hair of a wavy 
brown,—such was the face that had of late welcomed with its brightest smile the 
gay and careless Lister. 

And if Lister found in her society a little added pleasure in the knowledge that 
his companions envied his luck, perhaps Mrs. Drag enjoyed, too, the added 
tribute of her husband’s trust. She loved to tease him, and perhaps best of 
all she loved to see the little twinkle of recognition of her prank just gleam one 
second in his eyes, before he would turn away with a shake of his head and 
pretend not to see the waiting of her rosy lips. As for the chatter of the 
mess-room, it did not reach her. 

So she and Geordie had grown very friendly, and the comments on her long 
rambles and excursions had little by little passed from the clatter of chaffing 
conversation into the more treacherous currency of whispers. ‘The clerical botanist 
saw well the faint smiles, the significant silences that greeted him, and in his gentle 
way he ground his teeth—not because he mistrusted his wife, but because they 
dared to think he ought to. He did not like his rose being offered to the slugs ; 
and so, in very loyalty of protest, he left his wife more and more alone. Only he 
longed for some signal occasion which would enable him to show the world his 
contempt for all aspersions. Curiously enough, his chance came in a way as 
dramatic as it was unexpected. 

He was busy one bright morning in July over his microscope, anticipating the 
enjoyment of a few hours’ peaceful work, for his wife had ridden off for a jaunt 
to the famed Bushmen’s Caves with her usual escort. His placid face had, 
therefore, a look akin to annoyance on it when his door burst suddenly open 
and the colonel of the regiment hurried in, exclaiming, ‘“ Ah, Mr. Drag, so glad 
to have found you in!” 

“How d’ye do? how d’ye do?” said Drag, waving him to a chair. “I’m in 
the middle of a very interesting examination.” 
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“T’ve called about your wife,” said the Colonel, feeling his task a difficult one. 

“Eh?” 

Mr. Drag wheeled round on his guest, his voice like the click of steel, his 
spectacles on his forehead, his grey eyes curiously clear and hard. 

“The fact is, my dear sir, I’m rather alarmed about her,” said the Colonel. 

“Very good of you—er—very kind, I’m sure.” 

“T may say, indeed, sir, seriously alarmed, sir,” went on the Colonel. “It has 
just come to my ears that Mrs. Drag and that feather-brained youngster of ours, 
Lister, went off this morning to visit Mandilem.” 

“ Well?” 

The grey eyes met those of the visitor with a haughty questioning in their 
clear depths. 








‘“* They slipped past Bates’ patrols in the morning mist, and are looting all round.’” 





“Yes ; and I have just received a heliograph that the Basutos have bands out 
through all the valley. They slipped past Bates’ patrols in the morning mist, and 
are looting all round.” 

“Most annoying! How very annoying!” said the botanist with placid irony, as 
he turned with a sigh to his microscope again. He had ,heard it all before so 
often. It was always the irresponsible heliograph that told these fairy tales for his 
delectation—he had ridden so many miles at its dazzling request to rescue his 
wife from those dread Basutos! But he thought it was rather childish and 
inexcusable of the Colonel to lend himself to such sport. 

“Look here, Drag,” said the Colonel, rising, “this is serious; in fact, I came 
myself just because I know that sometimes these youngsters go too far in their 
pranks,” 





Mr. Drag wheeled round, and gave him one searching look. ‘The sincere 
anxiety on that grizzled, rugged face was unmistakable. He held out his hand. 
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“Thank you,” he said. “It is very annoying—very! I suppose I must go and 
see about her.” 

“T ordered out the patrol immediately I heard the news. You had _ better 
wait, Mr. Drag. I would not have told you, but thought it was my duty.” 

Mr. Drag straightened his lean and rounded figure to its full six feet two and 
a half inches, and looked down at the Colonel. 

“My dear sir,” he said, poking him gently on the shoulder with his long 
forefinger, “it was your duty ; now let me do mine. My wife always expects me 
to tell her when I consider there is any danger. I am very much obliged to you. 
An escort? No, thank you. They can follow. Good morning.” And in another 
two minutes his long, lean figure, perched on a powerful Basuto pony, was going 
at a swinging gallop across the veld. 


Lt. 


MEANWHILE the truants were gaily unconscious of all the disturbance of which 
they were the object. It was a lovely, fresh, exhilarating morning, and they ambled 
quietly along up to the Devil’s Gap, as the pass leading to the Mandilem Valley 
and the Bushmen’s Caves was called. Their progress was slow, for Mrs. Drag was 
indefatigable in collecting specimens for her husband ; and the stuff she emptied 
from her saddle-bags on to the botanist’s table on her return from these trips ever 
left him hopelessly impaled on the horns of inability and despair. After crossing 
the gap and threading the edges of the donja beyond, they took the waggon-road 
to the right at a gentle canter. They were in a kind of deep basin, surrounded 
on all sides by mountains. In front of them were two spurs, whose overlapping 
bluffs shut out the Mandilem Valley, and embraced between their arms the sweep 
of the road that led into it. As they rounded the farther of the two kraanzes, the 
white roof of the trading store glistened in the distance, some four miles away to the 
eastward, beneath the towering masses of Trinity Peak. Far away to the right the 
grim ranges of the Drackensberg locked the Basutos in their land, and in between 
them and the two picnickers rolled the great billows ot the yeld—fertile fields, 
undulating ridges, strangely contorted hillocks and 4ofjes, stream and river, boulders 
and bluffs, cast pell-mell over the plain in that seemingly unnatural way, which gives 
to South African landscape the character of some unique, fantastic, weird nightmare. 

“Which shall we do, Mrs. Drag—go to Flynn’s, and imbibe beer and 
benevolence from that gentle trader, or do the Bushmen’s Caves. first ?” 

“The caves, of course, you greedy boy!” responded Mrs. Drag, as she reined 
in her horse to survey the scene. “Isn’t it quiet and peaceful? How far is it?” 

“The caves ?—oh, only a couple of miles or so. I say, old Flynn must be 
doing a roaring trade in his store to-day. It looks as if he had the whole district 
round, doesn’t it?” said Lister, as he handed his glasses to Mrs. Drag. 

“T can’t make out what they are doing,” at last said the lady, after a long 
scrutiny. ‘They seem to be spreading out this way.” 

Lister took the glasses from her and scanned the crowd of blacks. From the 
main body two wings had trailed out eastward and westward in a mighty crescent. 
One horn already covered the hills flanking the gap, the other horn was treading 
the plain westward, evidently intending to envelop them in that direction. 

“What are they doing?” asked Mrs. Drag. 

Lister looked at her, and his face paled. Suddenly the sound of a rifle was 
heard. Crack ! crack ! crack ! 

“Tt’s just like a minute gun, isn’t it?” cried Mrs. Drag. ‘“ How pretty it all 
looks! Why, Mr. Lister, what is the matter? Are you ill? You look ghastly!” 
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For Lister was now looking at his companion with eyes wide and dazed, his face 
livid to the lips. 

“T shall never forgive myself, Mrs. Drag,” he muttered hoarsely. “It is a 
Basuto impi. I ought to have known there was a chance of this. And,” he 
added, pointing to the rear, ‘“‘God help us, for we are cut off!” 

“The Basutos,” echoed Mrs. Drag, her face paling a little. ‘ Oh, what will my 
poor darling Septimus do?” she cried, the tears gathering in her large eyes, and 
her lips trembling very like a scolded child’s as her little hands in their white 
buckskin gloves clenched tightly on the rein and whip. “The Basutos! and you 
haven’t even a gun?” 

“No,” said Lister gloomily, “ but I have my révolver; and if it comes to that 
or being taken , 

“What! you mean to suggest you are going to shoot me!” cried Mrs. Drag, 
with a little scream. ‘“ Indeed, then, you shall do nothing of the kind. I think 
it’s horrid of you to think of it, even. My Christianity is worth more than that. 
Besides, you will see that Septimus wouldn’t let me be taken. But can’t we run 
anywhere? Oh, Mr. Lister, do wake up and think! Aren’t there the caves?” 

“The caves,—yes, by Jove! Come on!” And Lister, waking like one out 
of a dream wheeled his horse and dashed off with Mrs. Drag in the direction in 
which the western wing of the impi was making, “Ride all you know, Mrs. 
Drag!” he called: “we shall only just do it, if at all.” 

And they did ride. Half a mile in front the ground fell suddenly away to a 
little gorge and stream. Once across this the race would be at any rate a race, 
and not a mere slaughter; for if they missed getting there first they were 
hopelessly enveloped and utterly helpless there on the open. But they reached 
the stream with a good three minutes in hand. Into it they went with a leap, 
up to the girths, out on the other bank with a scramble, a wild clatter down a 
stony ridge, a breakneck dash up the slate-strewn side of a rough, slippery donja, 
and then away again along a level course straight for the caves. And in full cry 
after them a band of about twenty Basutos, riding them down, certain of their 
quarry. But not the Basutos only; for half a mile behind, like a being possessed, 
rode the parson, the wild swaying of his figure urging on his blown horse. He 
had descended the hill from the gap just as the eastward horn of the blacks 
had debouched on to the road to the pass. But he had no fear, and he did not 
pause. His mind, accustomed to meditate among the mathematical calms of his 
microscope, knew of no symbol to express the equation of danger. So he yelled 
at them, simply because they were in the way and he was afraid they would be 





hurt, as he would have yelled at a herd of cows or a group of boys—yelled, and 
galloped straight through them. An answering yell, a wild stampede, a flight of 
assegais, and a roar of laughter as the shout went up, “ J umfundis!” (the missionary). 
Luckily the assegais missed him—all save one, which, wrapping itself up in his coat, 
he seized and used to better belabour his jaded horse. Already he had seen the 
flutter of his wife’s skirt, the well-known sway of her figure as her horse bounded 
over the veld. He felt his heart thumping hotly in his dry throat as they raced the 
blacks to the stream, and he found himseif gasping like a sick man when he saw 
the fugitives splash in and out again. ‘Then with another wild whoop he had urged 
his beast on more furiously than ever. By the time he reached the stream, two 
score of natives were there. He was utterly oblivious of them. Straight through 
their parted ranks he dashed, and again a roar of laughter greeted him as his 
long legs sent the water spuming up in great grey shoots, and his long body, 
under the sudden check of his steed, nearly rolled over the animal’s ears. 
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“Half a mile in front, the ground fell suddenly away to a little gorge and stream.”. 


“Q teacher! O great chief! O warrior!” they yelled at him, with shouts of 
raillery and amusement, as he swept up the other side perched on the back of his 
saddle, his stirrups gone, his hat in mid-stream, his spectacles tangled in his long 
black hair, his legs and arms pounding the dripping and heaving ribs of his beast. 

For him their yelling might have been the lazy, droning buzz of a summer 
bluebottle. He never even saw them. All he saw was the flutter of that habit 
in front, and all that he felt was the flutter of the heart he knew that habit held. 
As they climbed the slippery sides of the donja his pony stumbled, coming down 
on to its knees; but he dragged it up, jabbing it, with unconscious cruelty and 
mechanical repetition, with the blade of the assegai, to which he still clung. As 
he swept along the veld again his steed laboured heavily; he could feel its heart 
pumping, its breath rattling. He urged it on wildly, his eyes ever fixed on the 
fugitives. Suddenly they vanished from his sight, throwing themselves off their 
horses and disappearing as if into the ground. He saw the natives dismount and 
hold an indaba. ‘Then they too disappeared, one by one, till only six or seven 
remained above ground. Suddenly a shot rang out, then another, then a horrible 
silence. “The caves,” he thought. He felt the sweat on him trickling down his 
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spine like ice. What was the meaning of that silence? Ah! thank God! another 
shot! The leutenant was holding them off, then. He jabbed savagely at his 
foundering pony. The beast gave a bound and pitched forward on its head, a 
froth of blood staining and flecking its chest. It was dead, and there was still 
another two hundred yards between him and his wife. The fall had sent him 
flying. He picked himself up, the assegai still gripped in his hand, and started to 
run, with great long strides and deep gasping breath. As he approached, the 
Basutos turned to meet him. He sprang at ,them, his eyes aflame, the riot of 
war lifting his peaceful soul into a shout of exultant fury. He held his assegai in 
the centre, and, using it like a quarterstaff, in two thrusts jabbed two of the enemy 
in the throat; then, as he made a lunge at a third, his assegai stuck, caught in 
the opposing shield. But nothing daunted he flung himself on to the shield, and 
seizing the man in his long bony arms, hurled him bodily over the cliff, where 
the veld broke, leading by a deep ravine into the Bushmen’s Caves. Then with 
a gasp like a growl he turned and leapt at the others. But with a yell they 
shouted that he was ¢agati (bewitched), and fled to their horses, galloping off 
to call up their companions. 

The parson turned, and, finding the zigzag path down which the others had 
vanished, he reconnoitred it. He had heard two more shots, then all had 
been silent again. A chill terror was gripping at the battle-heat in his heart. With 
long, uneven, quick steps he half ran, half slid down the path, till brought up 
suddenly by a wall of rock running out almost into air, leaving but a narrow 
footing by which to go round it. Two hundred feet below he could see the river. 
Beyond the turn the narrow ledge continued to hug the cliff and overhang the 
river, being in turn overhung by a great slab of rock covered with weird brown 
paintings. On the ledge were five dead Basutos and six live ones, and beyond 
them he saw his wife cowering behind Lister, whose empty revolver still covered 
menacingly the tense, rigid figures of the blacks, bent as if about to spring. The 
parson looked round for a weapon. At his foot was a young tree about a foot 
in diameter and some six feet in stem, with long, spreading roots half out of the 
dry, stony soil. He smiled at it grimly, and sprang on it, winding his hands into the 
stoutest tangle of its roots. He bent his long frame to it in a long and mighty pull, 
muttering between his set teeth, as he tore it forth, “He tempered the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” ‘Then with the tree in his hands he rounded the turn. ‘There were 
still six Basutos on the ledge ; but beyond them the officer was staggering, an assegai 
in his breast. His wife had caught him, and was lowering him gently to the 
ground. The parson looked at them, set his tree in rest, and without a sound 
charged them at full tilt, the root end foremost. The ledge was narrow, the 
precipice the only and inevitable retreat, the impetus irresistible. Before this 
unexpected battering-ram the Basutos at one fell swoop were hurled into the river, 
and the Reverend Septimus, with his pale face slightly flushed, his calm eyes warmly 
exultant, and his spectacles still looming glitteringly among his locks, looked into 
the face of his wife as she knelt at the side of the wounded man. 

“My dear,” he said, with proud simplicity of statement, “I have routed them.” 

“Oh, my darling!” she cried, “ what should I have done without you?” 

“Just what I am always telling you, my dear,” he replied with a smile, patting 
her pallid cheek playfully, his eyelids trembling a little, all the same. Then he 
looked suddenly at the lieutenant, and seeing that he was still unconscious he took 
her into his arms and kissed her. 

As he did so an assegai grazed his head, clattering off on to the rocks. He 
swung round, pushing his wife hastily into such shelter as the scattered boulders 
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‘*The parson looked at them, set his tree in rest, and without a sound charged them at full tilt.” 


afforded ; then, wielding his titanic club, charged the incoming tide of Basutos. 
Again the ledge was swept clean. Nothing could have withstood that six-foot stem, 
with its mop at the end full six feet across. Then he stood at the angle of the 
ledge, within the wall of the out-jutting cliff, and waited. 
to rush round, he brushed him off into space, as a child might brush flies off a 
wall with a feather duster. He looked round at his wife and grinned cheerily. 


So, as each man attempted 
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“For a time,” he said, “this is exhilarating; but their persistence is very 
fatiguing. How’s the boy? And tell me how it happened.” 

“The bleeding is stopping, I think,” she replied, “and he has come round. 
He wants me to pull it out: must I?” 

“The flies have departed. I will attend to him in a minute,” said Mr. Drag. 
And, coming forward, he staggered. a little and leant heavily against the cliff. 

“Oh, look! Take care!” called his wife. 

With her cry a shower of assegais rattled about his head; they came from the 
bank opposite. The Basutos, finding the retreat so ably held, had descended to 
the bottom of.the ravine, crossed the river and gained the ridge on the other side, 
and, almost within fifty yards of them, commanded a full view of the cavelike 
ledge which had formed the refuge of the little party. And now the fall of the 
assegais was getting thick and fast. 

“My dear,” said the botanist, ‘‘we have lived as lovers,—let us die as lovers.” 
And he drew her to: his side, throwing one arm round her waist, and sheltering her 
with his body and such protection as his shield of roots afforded. 

Geordie crawled forward a little under cover of an old breastwork of stones. 

“Tt can’t last long, Drag,” he said hoarsely. 

“The troops will be here soon if they know where to seek. The bugles were 
going as I passed the camp,” replied the parson. 

As if in answer to his speech, on the top of a particularly savage rain of 
assegais, a sudden crisp volley rang out, followed by the wild stampede of the 
Basutos from the other side. 

“The patrol! Thank God!” murmured Geordie, and lifted his voice in a 
feeble hail. 

A ringing cheer above answered him. Mrs. Drag was clinging, laughing and 
crying at once, to her husband’s arm as Captain Blair and a file of his troopers 
came at a swing round the ledge. Mr. Drag bowed to him, smiling. 

“A little picnic, Captain,” he said. “ And 
little wound ¥ 

And with that the Reverend Septimus subsided gently to the ground, slipping 
through his wife’s arms, in a dead swoon, with an assegai blade broken close off 
by the head in his shoulder. 

It was some hours later when he recovered consciousness, to find himself under 
the hospitable roof of Mrs. Flynn, with his wife hovering near his bed, her face 
very pale and nervously anxious. 

“Oh, my darling!” she cried, when she saw him open his eyes. “Thank God! 
I thought you were never coming-to again. You dear, brave old hero!” 

““Nonsense! nonsense!” he said, a slight flush colouring his cheeks. “A 
husband’s place, my dear, is to stand by his wife, especially when in all innocence 
she has been—er—a little imprudent.” 

It was the only reproach he ever made her, and he felt rather a brute as he 
kissed the tears from her eyes. 

They got up a triumphant entry for him into Mount Frere a fortnight later, 
and cheered him to the skies out of throats that would never again be tickled to 
a laugh at his conjugal discomfiture. Even the trumpeter, who was a Gordon Home 
boy and a hardened London cynic, with no more reverence for Heaven than 
for “h’s,” started a canteen band in his honour that night with a wondrous banner, 
emblazoned with a device eloquent of his exploits and footed with the legend: 

“ BLIME, IF IT WARN’ THE PARSON !” 





er—very annoying, but—er—a 
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A WORKER IN METAL. 
(4 MEMORY-NOTE.) 


se O, as a Craftsman with some metal 

toils— 

Not with rude violence and mechanic skill 

That into one dull pattern moulds and 
spoils 

The precious ore—but with what art he 
may 

He fashions it, till he attain his will, 

And lets his living fancy with it play, 

Yet cannot take his ease, for day by day, 

There dawns for him a fairer vision still !— 

Thus, with a like deep patience must thou 
bend 

The life God gave thee to a great desire: 

Tear no sharp pain that brings about 
thine end— 

Nay, even dread not the Refiner’s fire ; 

Rest not content—the last stroke is not 
tried, 

Till in His Likeness thou wake—satisfied.” 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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TWO ECCENTRICITIES OF THE PAST. 


” 


HE fair recluses of Llangollen” is the title given by Madame de Genlis, in 

1788, to the eccentric couple whose names are still associated with this 

lovely spot in North Wales. The traditions of their unique lives remain 

undimmed by passing years, and even now many tourists linger round Plas 

Newydd and study the guide-book with the quaint portraits of those inseparable 

and devoted companions who resided there for nearly sixty years, and whose 

history we gather from so many existing records, or in public writings contemporary 

with the years of their retirement, while from the lips of some still living we have 
personal recollections of the funny household and its quaint ways. 

These two ladies were members of old Irish families in County Waterford. 
Lady Eleanor Butler was sister to John Butler, M.P. for Kilkenny, in whose favour 
the attainder of the honours belonging to the Earls of Ormonde was reversed in 
1791; but for some years previous to the official recognition of her rank Lady 
Eleanor had adopted it as her just right. Miss Sarah Ponsonby was nearly: related 
to the first Lord Bessborough, and was much younger than her friend, whose 
acquaintance she probably made during the time she was left en pension at 
Kilkenny, as Lady Eleanor’s mother had been asked to look after her, the family 
then residing at Gazzyichen, within a two-hours’ drive of Kilkenny. But ere long 
we find Miss Ponsonby the inmate of her aunt Lady Betty Fownes’ lovely home 
at Woodstock, while Lady Eleanor was settled at Borris, the family residence of 
the Cavanaghs; and then their plans took shape. Rumour assigned many reasons 
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The Ladies of Llangollen. 


why Lady Eleanor was determined to break through all the traditions of family 
tesponsibilities, duties, and position, to strike out an independent line’ with her 
chosen companion, to seek complete retirement from the outside world, and to live 
for each other alone in some sweet spot of retirement. Whatever disappointment 
may have led to this with Lady Eleanor, we can hardly think that at the age of 
sweet seventeen Miss Ponsonby could have any reason to forswear all the delights 
of social life, or that any serious disappointment could have embittered her youth. 

But in a short notice of the two friends there is no space to enlarge on the 
earlier years of their lives—we must be content to tell of them after the deter- 
mination was made to escape at any cost from their home in Ireland. The 
proposal had evidently been much discussed, and the relatives of ‘each were equally 
opposed to the idea, and tried by every means to prevent its being carried out. 
All was useless; and finding opposition still going on, Lady Eleanor and Miss 
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Ponsonby made plans to escape from Woodstock. A distinct failure followed the 
first two attempts. On one occasion, after concealing her fricnd in a cupboard 
in her bedroom, Miss Ponsonby arranged that they should drop out of the 
window—a feat of easy accomplishment—and crossing the park reach the road 
leading to Waterford, where a conveyance was waiting. But the park wall was 
high, and in clambering over it Miss Ponsonby injured, if not broke her leg, and 
was obliged to return with ignominy. An old diary kept by one of the family 
is found to have several entries connected with these ladies, and dates from 
Woodstock, where, curious to relate, the present venerable lady, whose home it is, 
well remembers visiting Llangollen many years after, when journeying to and fro 
from the Viceregal Court in Dublin to England; and many of the present facts 
connected with their eccentricities of appearance and manners find corroboration in 
her unclouded memory of days long gone by. 

In a private letter of 1778 we read: “’The runaways are caught; my mother is 
gone to Waterford for them, and we expect to see them here [Woodstock] to-night.” 
Another note states that they joined the family party, and did not appear the 
least ashamed of themselves. Apparently friends and relatives at last accepted the 
inevitable, as in the Diary, for May 1778, it is entered that “the pair set out in 
a chaise at early dawn as merry as possible, taking with them one Mary Carryl, 
a well-known character in the neighbouring village of Inistioge,” whose reputation 
seems to have been of a pugilistic nature, as her sobriquet was “ Molly the 
Bruiser.” The friends, thus supported by the faithful attendant, finally set out with 
a most unwillingly granted concession from their friends ; and, whatever financial 
difficulties may have harassed Lady Eleanor and Miss Butler after their settling at 
Llangollen, they had sufficient funds to move about from place to place in North 
Wales until they finally settled upon the little cottage on the hillside in one of 
the most lovely districts of the county. Very little communication appears to have 
been kept up with the friends left behind in Ireland; but the choice of 
Llangollen for their future residence was scarcely consistent with the desire 
for complete retirement, or to avoid recognition and chance visits from old 
acquaintances, 

Llangollen is on the main line of the old posting road between Holyhead and 
Chester. “The Hand” or “The Lion,” well-known hotels, were generally full of 
visitors ; and had a book of names been kept, the record would have told how 
many important and illustrious persons have stayed there. As years went by, 
we find that a visit to the ladies at the cottage, renamed Plas Newydd, was 
often included in the journey. Many friends were invited to join the ladies at 
dinner or at supper, and it appears that no visitor came empty-handed, or omitted 
to send some tangible souvenir of their appreciation of the honour. It is not 
until the year 1781 that we get any notice of these eccentric friends and their 
quiet lives in the Vale; but from that time until the death of Lady Eleanor, in 
1829, letters and diaries of contemporary acquaintances often make mention of 
their romantic attachment. Mary Carryl appears to have brought some ready 
money with her from Ireland, as the first purchase of house and grounds was in 
her name, and in her will she bequeathed the land and all her money to Lady 
Eleanor. ‘The source of their income was somewhat mysterious and uncertain, as 
the old account-book, kept with minute care, has some curious entries on the credit 
leaf. One large book contains ‘“ Accounts for 1791, 1792, 1793, on to 1800,” 
which show every item of their expenditure—annually nearly £500. Entries: 
“Our Pension ” (about £86 annually). ‘My B. her order on London, 32 2. 8” 
Then another pension entered in August 1793 as “Our joint Pension.” Friends 
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seem to have contributed to the 
funds, as we read: “ Mrs. Tighe 
os. 16. 5.”; “Lent by -a 
friend, £120”; while, on 
January 12th, £100 is ac- 
knowledged “ from the best of 
men, Lord Fitzwilliam,” and 
probably the entry another year 
of “ £100 from Lord F. ” came 
from the same source. ‘This 
has apparently nothing to do 
with a grant procured through 
the Duke of Wellington in 1829, 
when he writes to Miss 
Ponsonby soon after the death 
of her companion, saying, “I 
have now the pleasure to in- 
form you that the King was 
yesterday most graciously 
pleased to grant you a pension 
on the civil list of 200 pounds 
a year net,” signed thus— 
“ Believe me, Ever yours most 
affectionately, WELLINGTON.” 
But there appears always 
to have been some official in- 
come given, as in 1816 Lord 
Mornington writes a letter in Mrs. Mary Carryl, for many years servant to the Ladies of Liangollen. 





which he evidently ignores 
Lady Eleanor’s right to the rank of Earl’s sister :— 


“Lord Mornington presents his compliments to Miss Butler and Miss Ponsonby, and 
begs leave to assure them that he has taken great pleasure in the execution of their 
commands. He encloses a letter from Mr. Rose which contains a very clear account 
of the reasons for the delay of which Miss Butler and Miss Ponsonby complain. The 
fact is that from a variety of causes there is at this moment a very great deficiency in 
the Civil List revenue, which by Mr. Burke’s Bill stands separate and distinct from the 
general revenue of the nation in such a manner that when there is an exceeding in 
the general revenue there may still be a deficiency in the Civil List. This is better 
explained in Mr. Rose’s letter. Lord Mornington begs Miss Butler and Miss Ponsonby 
to believe that he will not fail to interest himself in despatching the payment of the 
arrear due to them as much as possible. He knows that this will not be:a matter of 
much difficulty, as Mr. Pitt is acquainted with their situation, and with the motive that 
so greatly recommends them to His Majesty’s favour. 

‘* HERTFORD STREET, Nov. 1788.” 


One is rather at a loss to know what special claims two eccentric ladies could 
have upon the English Government. Certainly they knew everybody of importance 
in Ireland and England, as well as having many foreign correspondents and 
occasional visitors ; and by reference to letters written or received by them it is 
evident that they were au fait of the political subjects of the day, both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, and the apparent ease with which both Lady Eleanor 
and Miss Ponsonby could read French and Italian gave them many opportunities 
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of getting information. Their correspondence must have been voluminous; and 
in the published letters of that erudite lady Miss Seward we find epistles evidently 
in reply to equally grandiloquent effusions written by either Lady Eleanor or Miss 
Ponsonby. The latter must have been the writer of the Diary, which is so 
exquisitely neat, and written in such small characters that it is hard to decipher. 
We know that total blindness threatened the elder lady some time before her 
death, and that she was operated upon when in her eighty-ninth. year. 

The illustration, from an original drawing reproduced for the first time by the 
kindness of Mr. Robertson, the present owner of Plas Newydd, is a pathetic 
picture of the two old friends as the younger one guides the faltering steps of her 
“beloved one,” by which term of endearment she invariably spoke of her 
companion. “The picture shows the costume always worn by the ladies; and 
though the stiff starched neckcloth and the short powdered hair and the cut of 
their coats were decidedly masculine, there is no doubt that the feminine petticoat, 
white stockings and low-cut shoes were part of their usual dress. ‘They were, in 
fact, always in riding dress; and the hats, though supplied from London, were not 
so very peculiar in a district where the headdress of the Welshwomen was a 
high-crowned beaver hat. The remarkable addition of ribbons and orders is most 
peculiar, but apparently their possession was a matter of great importance; and 
the Duc d’Orleans is said to have presented the French decorations which Lady 
Eleanor wore, in addition to the Irish order which was suspended by a bright 
blue ribbon. 

No changes of fashion ever influenced the costume of the friends, though, the 
cut of their habits or the quality of the cloth were matters noted. Day after 
day and year after year the inseparable friends spent much time in beautifying 
and cultivating the little property they owned, ending each day’s work with 
words of satisfaction at what they had done and of thankfulness for the blissful 
happiness of their quiet lives—lives which were occasionally diversified by long 
expeditions to some of the neighbours whom they cared to visit; but, however 
great the distance, or however much they appreciated the intercourse with the 
friends so often mentioned, nothing could ever persuade Lady Eleanor and her 
companion to sleep out of their own cottage. Such entries as this describe a visit 
to the Bishop of St. Asaph, a fair example of such expeditions :— 


“We rose at four. Holiday, the Chester Hair-dresser, dressed our Hair; went in the 
‘Hand’ chaise and four, and reached Ruthin at seven. Did not get out while the horses 
rested. Reached the Palace at half-past nine. Received at the Hall door by that 
most benevolent and reverend of all prelates in his gown and black velvet nightcap, 
Mrs. Shipley and her two sweet daughters, who all exclaimed at our expedition. 
Breakfast ready, then to Cathedral ; very fine purple velvet and gold cushions, Arrived 
home at two.” 


Another visit is thus described :— 


“Rose at seven; went in the ‘Hand’ chaise to Oswestry; on Chirk Hill overtook 
General Pitt and his sister. Miss Maddock dressed our Hair. We wore our new habits 
and then went to Halston. Mr. Lloydde of Aston and his two pretty children came soon 
after. Just before dinner Miss Webb made her appearance: I never beheld anything 
half so handsome. After dinner Miss Webb played divinely on the harpsichord, 
acted a scene in ‘Percy, in Douglas, and Jane Shore, so finely, such a voice, such 
gesticulation, a countenance so animated, so lovely, and every movement so graceful, that 
every person in company burst into tears. At eleven we took leave. Conducted Mrs. 
Bennett home, stepped in while the carriage was turning about, and at half-past one 
arrived at our own delicious abode.” 
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The neighbours evidently appreciated the society of the inseparables, as nearly 
every one of the names of the old county families appear in the Diary, either as 
visitors at the cottage, or as being visited in their own homes, while numerous 
entries appear of little presents interchanged on various occasions. Mary Carryl 
presents two fine corded dimity petticoats on New Year’s day; a poor neighbour 
sends new-laid eggs, a hen, some honey and such-like; while the ladies present 
bottles of peppermint-water and other home-made delicacies to their friends. But 
quite a correspondence seems to have taken place with Mr. Canning respecting some 
of the famous Welsh mutton of which Lady Eleanor was so proud, and which she had 
pressed Mr. Canning to accept for a dinner on some special occasion. He writes 
from Ludbrook, April 13th, 1825, first informing Lady Eleanor that his daughter 
Lady Clanricarde is on her way to Llangollen, as she journeys to Ireland, and 
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is desirous of being presented to her and Miss Ponsonby; going on to say that 
the approaching celebration of the King’s birthday, when Mr. Canning entertains the 
Foreign Minister, is a most worthy occasion for sending the gift, ending the letter 
thus—“his address is Foreign Office for mutton as well as for letters.” This 
letter is of comparatively recent date, and of less interest (save for the mutton 
episode) than many others still carefully preserved from Lady Mornington, the 
Duke and Duchess of Wellington, Lord Bessborough, Lord Castlereagh (Marquis 
of Londonderry), Edmund Burke, The Duc de Montpensier, Lord Bolingbroke, 
William Wilberforce, Southey, and many others, all touching upon the important 
topics of the day in social and political life. In one letter Lady Mornington 
announces that her son Arthur has just got into the army; and a short time 
after this we find in the Diary that Lady Dungannon and her grandson Arthur 
Wesley arrived at Llangollen, and the future hero of England is then described 
as “a charming young man, handsome, fashioned, tall and elegant”; the early 
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acquaintance with the young 
Lieutenant was the com- 
mencement of a_ lifelong 
friendship between the Duke 
of Wellington and the ladies 
of Llangollen. 

In the closely written 
pages of the voluminous 
Diary we find the record 
of decided opinions, and 
of the likes and dislikes 
entertained towards each 
succeeding visitor: the dress 
of some, the manner of 
others, all fall under critical 
notice; and the sharp pen 
relates with satisfaction the 
summary refusal to receive 
some of the strangers who 
would have intruded upon 
their retirement — without 
introduction. When armed 
with credentials, or being of 
assured position, the callers 
were cordially welcomed and 





The Right Hon. Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby. entertained. And once more 
referring to the account book, 
we find such entries in connection with expected guests as—‘‘Eels and ‘Trout 
for Mrs. Piozzi, 2/-”; “Pair of Turkies, expectation of Miss Seward”; “ Mrs. 
Worral for Veal, expectation of the Dean of Ossory,” 4/; with many other 
entries, which reveal more of the daily life than any housekeeper’s book of 
the present day could convey; and, did space permit, further extracts would 
be amusing. Through all there runs, too, a touch of pathos: the bell-ringers 
on the “beloved one’s birthday,” expenses connected with the illness and 
death of the pet animals they loved so well; while notice is. always made 
of any supplies which are not approved—as, for instance: “Ale not fit to 
be drunk, 6¢.”; ‘‘ Halston with horrid Melon, 2/6”; “Tinker for spoiling Tea 
Kettle, 1/3.” Postage being a very expensive item for those who indulged in 
large correspondence,’ we find the ladies are always on the watch to obtain 
franks from any passers-by who had the privilege, and directed envelopes were 
always in hand to be sent off to officials when their arrival was notified; and 
apparently some members of Parliament were guilty of snubbing these requests, 
much to the annoyance of Lady Eleanor and Miss Ponsonby. ‘The vis:t of 
Madame de Genlis was quite an important event, and the beautiful Pamela was her 
companion on this occasion. After her marriage with Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
it appears that her husband was a visitor at Plas Newydd, though there is no 
mention of his wife. 

Thus year after year rolled on in the quiet Vale of Llangollen, and the 
unbroken friendship of these two women stands unrivalled among the stories of 
human life. Both were highly educated, cultivated, and intellectual women. A list 
of books read during the year being appended to the Diary proves how studious 
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they must have been,* one reading as the other worked, painted, or spun ; and at 
the beginning of each new year they had a quaint habit of retiring upstairs to “the 
dressing-room,” where a fire is ordered, papers are sorted, and full burnt. With 
serene satisfaction it is then noted :— 


“ When all was over admired the perfect neatness and regularity with which we had 
adjusted our little matters: all the account books and journals of the foregoing years in 
one large drawer ; letters from friends, MSS., poems, essays, and odd things, in another ; 
letters of business, and our answers in a third. In one large press four large bundles of 
newspapers, waste-paper with twine for packing, old almanacks, plays, poems in the press. 
The few medicines we are possessed of for our poorer neighbours ; powder, pomatum, 
elderflower water, orange-flower water, bottle of essence of violets ; black and white paint 
and brushes for refreshing labels in the garden ; paste-brush for mounting drawings, and 
glue-pot. Then sat in converse sweet, then read, and thus closed this day of sweet 
and blessed retirement.” 





Oak Room. 


Just thirty years after their flight from Ireland, Mary Carryl died, her long 
and faithful service béing gratefully recorded on the tombstone over thé grave in 
the old churchyard by her mistresses, where they too now lie side by side; and 
at the time of the old servant’s death a short avenue was planted to her memory 
by Lady Eleanor. The trees have flourished and grown to a goodly size, and 
these lines were penned under their shadow. Lady Eleanor’s death is recorded in 
1829, at the age of ninety; and for two years her inseparable companion lived on 


* 1888.—Read this year between Jan. 1 and April 1.—‘‘ Histoire de Francois 1°,” 
4 tomes; ‘‘ Histoire de la Guerre Civile,” 3 ; ‘‘ Les Provincials” ; ‘* Histoire Politique des Troubles 
en France” ; ‘‘ Portraits des Rois de France” ; ‘* Mém. de Duc de Sully”; ‘** Mém. de Cardinal 
de Retz”; ‘*Mém. d'Ann d’Autriche”; ‘*Mém. de Mlle Montpensier” ; ‘‘ Mme Maintenon” ; 
“Orlando Innamorati” ; ‘*Le Rime de Petrarcio” ; ‘ Opere de Metastasio” ; Tasso ; 7he Zaéler ; 
* Life of Swift,” and ‘* Sherlock,” 
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The Ladies of Llangollen. 
(From a drawing by H. Delamere, now published for the first time.) 


in solitary sadness, until she too was taken to her rest in 1831. Apparently there 
were no relations or friends to inherit the little estate so carefully cultivated and 
nurtured by these eccentric ladies; and in 1832 the miscellaneous contents of 
Plas Newydd were sold by George Robins, whose grandiloquent announcement of 
the sale is a triumph of auctioneer’s talent. 

Much more might be told of the Ladies of Llangollen; and, standing on the 
spot so minutely described in diary and letters a hundred years ago, it appears 
very remarkable that, amid all the sweeping changes of the century, their memory, 
their sayings and doings are still remembered, and the little house in which they 
lived should still be extant, and in many respects just as they left it, though 
now incorporated into the lovely residence of Mr. G. H. Rabertson, who so 
loyally respects all the traditions of the ladies, allowing strangers to visit Plas 
Newydd, and affording assistance to those who seek for information connected 
with its past history. 
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The beautiful Vale, whose sweet retirement was its great attraction to the devoted 
friends, is now a centre of attraction to summer tourists, and none are satisfied 
without a visit to the “shrine of friendship”; and certainly without seeing it none 
can realise the unique character of their surroundings, or the peculiar idiosyncrasies 
of its original inhabitants: outside walls literally encased in richly carved oak, black 
with age, collected from all parts of the world, much of it evidently intended for 
ecclesiastical decoration. ‘The originality of their home was but in keeping with 
the originality of their lives. The interior of the house is also panelled in oak. 
A chimneypiece in the library was put up as a memorial of one of the visits of 
the Duke of Wellington; and a seat was placed round a tree where the Duke sat 
when in 1814 he was entertained with some ceremony at Plas Newydd. 





The Grave. 


The rooms which were occupied by Lady Eleanor and Miss Ponsonby are 
unaltered, and fancy recalls the two quaint figures as they sat side by side with 
books and work, always happy in each other’s society. There are relics on all 
sides, carefully collected and carefully preserved, and there is no difficulty in 
recognising each nook and corner alluded to, either by the friends who visited 
them or by their own records. And leaving the house we can wander round the 
little demesne so picturesquely situated, sacred to the mémory of the Ladies of 
Llangollen. 

FENELLA F. ARMYTAGE. 
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COACHING. 


**Some people delight in the sports of the turf, 
Whilst others love only the chase ; 


But to me the delight of all others is 


A coach that can go the pace.” 


HE secret of all driving, whether for pleasure or business, is to have a 

well-running carriage, and properly bitted, well-put-together horses, whatever 

their number may be. The perfection of the sport is to sit behind four 
fast horses properly put-to in front of a well-built coach. The last five-and-twenty 
years have seen a remarkable revival in the love of Englishmen for this useful 
and manly pursuit, and I therefore propose to say a word or two in this article 
about coaching, both professional and amateur ; and about the principal coaches on 
the road. Before doing so, however, it may be as well to touch briefly on coach- 
horses, coaches, and harness, as they ought to be, and how to use the three 
combined. 

To begin with the first of these: the ideal coach-horse is by no means so often 
met with in these days as was the case once. The type required must always, of 
course, depend principally on the class of road it is wanted for. Big, heavy horses 
do best on hilly roads, whereas a team of small, compact, sharp-actioned horses 
is generally to be preferred for a flat stage. One’thing is a sime gud non with all 
coach-horses—namely, that they must be we//-bred ; whilst, for the rest, the best type 
to keep in one’s mind’s eye is that of the thick, deep-bodied, short-legged, wide- 
hipped, weight-carrying blood-hunter. This is not an easy stamp of horse to find, 
but the nearer one can get to it the better will one’s coach be horsed. There 
are a good many different opinions about the respective heights of wheelers and 
leaders. Some prefer them of the same size, whilst others like bigger wheelers, 
and others again swear by low, thick wheelers and rather taller leaders. From the 
point of view of doing their work under the easiest mechanical conditions, the 
last named is of course the best sort of team, whilst it is also the most taking to 
the eye, and although a matter of no great importance, one way or the other, it 
is the one generally preferred. Of far greater importance, however, is it to take 
care that both leaders and wheelers shall be good-actioned horses, and this, in my 
opinion, is the most vital point of all. 

It is the usual custom to buy a coach first, and then look for a team to pull 
it. The reverse is probably the better plan—namely, to begin by selecting one’s 
horses, and then to build one’s coach. And in this last-named undertaking there 
are many points to be considered. There is nothing about which there are so 
many fads, and no subject on which there are so many different opinions, even 
amongst experts. The best advice I could give to any one building a coach 
‘would be to employ a good coach-builder, and not to fall into the very common 
error of trying to make it too light. Even for London a coach should weigh 
nearly 18 cwt., whilst to be fit for all sorts of work it should be nearer 20 cwt. 

The pole should be as short as possible, consistent with the size of the 
wheelers ; the footboard should be well over your horses, and above all the coach 
should be of sufficient height, and so built as to carry a heavy load without rocking. 
Minor details are purely matters of taste, and of no importance except to the 
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owner of the coach; and the most serious consideration is that, in height, design 
and construction, it shall be suited to the roads on which it is to be used. 

With regard to the harness, there is not much to be said, except that it should 
always be made of the best materials, and by the best of makers; whilst all such 
important matters as the length of the traces, pole-pieces, and coupling-reins, 
must always depend on the varying circumstances of individual cases. The first 
must, of ccurse, depend on the size of the horses; and it must be remembered 
that these should always be as near to their work as possible, and that, more 
often than not, one sees this principle neglected. For town driving, horses may be 
poled up shorter than for long or fast work ; but there should always be sufficient 
play upon the pole-pieces to avoid sore withers and discomfort for the horse, and 
danger for the driver and his passengers. As to the coupling-reins, they should 
be so adjusted as to enable the driver to touch both sides of his horses’ mouths 
at the same moment. The most important part of a horse’s harness is, of course, 
the bit, and this should in every case be chosen to suit the individual animal, and 
never simply to match the others. Different coachmen, just the same as different 
horsemen, have various favourite bits of their own, but it should in no case be 
difficult to very soon find out the particular form of bit in which each individual 
horse goes best. As a general rule, the simpler this is, and the. milder in its 
action, the better it will answer its purpose, and under all circumstances the use 
of severe and painful bits should be carefully avoided. In fact, I have driven 
several very hard pullers in Colonel Wethered’s newly invented Bitless Bridle, in 
which they have gone perfectly, and without pulling at all, although, bridled like 
this, there is nothing whatever in the horse’s mouth. 

The mention of bearing-reins is always sufficient to provoke a heated argument, 
and there is nothing about which so much senseless twaddle has been from time 
to time written. To begin with, a properly fitted bearing-rein is of cruel; and 
in the second place, although it may seldom, or never, be necessary in the case of 
a single horse, it is an infinite saving to a coachman’s arms when driving four 
horses, especially if they happen to be heavy-headed, boring animals, and more 
especially still when they are being driven in crowded streets. |The judicious use 
of properly fitted bearing-reins has saved many an accident, and at the worst they 
are never half so cruel as heavy hands and severe bits. Collars are also very 
important items of a horse’s harness. They should always fit the horses that have 
to wear them exact/y; whilst for long journeys, or heavy work, they can hardly 
have too much stuff in them. Neglect of these rules is sure to entail the most 
disastrous results. The reins should be flat, about an inch to an inch and a 
quarter wide, and the buckles of the coupling-reins should be about eighteen 
inches from the coachman’s hands when the horses are in draught. 

Having bought one’s horses, built one’s coach, and got one’s harness, the next 
step is to put them together; and in doing this it should always be remembered 
that the near-wheeler has the hardest place in the coach, and should therefore be 
the strongest horse of the four. Also, as the centre of a road is usually higher than 
the sides, the near-side horses should be, if anything, the tallest. The length of the 
pole having been arranged to suit the size of the wheelers, these should be poled 
up so as to be as close to the footboard as is consistent with their not touching it 
when going down hill, whilst the leaders’ tails should just clear the bars. It is 
a common habit to put in four horses too far from their work. ‘The wheelers will 
always bend a little towards the pole, and it is therefore a good plan to have their 
inside traces a shade shorter than those on the outside. Those of the leaders should 
be of equal length, unless they are crossed, in which there is seldom any advantage. 
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The art of driving, the handling of the reins, the manipulation of the whip, 
and what should be done under various circumstances, cannot be taught in any 
treatise on the subject, and can only be learnt on the box itself; but it will always 
be as well to remember that to make a good start there should be as little fuss 
and interference with the horses by men on foot as possible; and that with a 
raw team, the principal object is to get them aH to go up into their collars 
at once. Nothing looks more unbusinesslike than to see a leader jibbing, or a 
wheeler hanging back in the breeching ; and nothing annoys a high-couraged horse 
so much as being “messed about.” If any one wants to see how zof to start a 
coach he has only to go to Ascot, and watch some of the coaches driving off the 
course after the last race. Needless to say, the coach should be actually started by 
the wheelers, and that to allow the leaders to jump away before the wheelers are 
ready is a frequent cause of “ grief” of various sorts; although at the same time 
it is often injudicious to hold one’s leaders too tight, especially if they are anxious 
and excitable horses; but in this, as in all other matters, the coachman must 
be guided by circumstances, and a great deal must always depend on his “ hands.” 
Most beginners drive with their reins too long, a practice that has been the cause 
of many an accident, as also has that of turning a corner with the leaders’ traces 
stretched. A still more common fault is that of allowing the leaders to do too 
much work. How often does one see a coach crawling along with the leaders’ 
traces and the wheelers’ pole-chains equally tight, and the man holding the reins 
utterly ignorant of the fact! But all these are matters of detail, which can only 
be learnt by constant practice on the box itself, and not by reading books, 
however interesting they may be to those who take an interest in the subject. 

Driving four horses no doubt took its origin in the habit of our forefathers 
of adding leaders to their travelling carriages, in order to help them over bad 
roads ; just as every one driving a heavy load up the hill, leading to the Goodwood 
racecourse, has to charter from one of the gipsies waiting at the bottom for a job 
of this description, an animal to help drag his carriage to the top. Stage-coaches 
next came into existence, and then it was not long before private coaches, and 
amateur coachmanship, became fashionable. It is nearly two hundred years ago now 
since a stage-coach made its first appearance on the London and York road, others 
which were amongst the first to follow being those to. Dover, established in 1751, 
to Edinburgh, in 1754, and to Liverpool, in 1757. ‘The earliest amateur coaching 
club of which we have any record, was the Kensington Driving Club, established 
in 1807. The TFour-Horse-Club next had a somewhat ephemeral existence, 
followed by the Richmond Driving Club, of whose members the following lines 
were written by the well-known sporting novelist, Mr. Surtees, author of those 
inimitable works, ‘ Soapy Sponge,” ‘‘ Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds,” ete. 


** Following his track succeeds a numerous horde, 
Who vainly strive to work their four-in-hand, 
For Richmond bound, I see them passing by; 
Their hands unsteady, and their reins awry.” 


After this coaching went out of fashion. The trains drove stage-coaches off the 
road, and amateur coachmanship fell into disfavour, until in 1856 a revival took 
place, the first result of which was the establishment of the Four-in-Hand 
Driving Club, with the late Duke of Beaufort as its President, and the Marquis 
of Stafford Vice-President. In 1870 the Coaching Club was established, chiefly 
through the exertions of Mr. George Goddard, and its initial function was a meet of 
twenty-two coaches at the Marble Arch, on June 27th, 1871. The President and 
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Vice-President were the Duke of Beaufort and Lord Carrington, whilst among 
others who attended were such well-known lovers of “the road” as the Marquess 
of Downshire, Earl Poulett, Lord Cole, and Lord Valentia. ‘These two clubs, of 
which the Four-in-Hand is the smaller and more exclusive, meet on certain 
occasions every season in the Park, after driving round which the majority of their 
members usually drive down to lunch at Hurlingham or Ranelagh. 

Of all the many “roads” in and out of London, that to Brighton has 
always been a fashionable one, and the “ Brighton Age” was going very strong 
when Mr. Stevenson was driving it so long ago as in 1830. Other well-known 
sportsmen who have driven on that road since then have been the Duke of 
Beaufort, Lord Chesterfield, and Sir St. Vincent Cotton. The Bath road was 
also a favourite one; whilst a very famous coach of that period was the 
“Tantivy ” to Cheltenham, celebrated in a popular coaching song of those days 
called “ The Tantivy Trot,” the chorus of which runs as follows : 


**Let the steam-pot hiss till it’s hot, 
Give me the speed of the Tantivy Trot.” 


Among the London road-coaches of the present day, the “Shamrock” is one 
of the smartest, and is generally to be seen carrying a very full load on the 
Reigate road. ‘The “ Vigilant” is also a favourite vehicle, running between London 
and Ascot, through the picturesque scenery of Windsor Park. Mr. Arthur Fownes 
is doing good business with the “ Vivid” (Hampton Court), and the “ Venture ” 
(Windsor), both popular roads with Londoners; as also is that to Virginia Water, 
used by the “ Old Times”; whilst the “ Perseverance,” and the “ Rocket,” running 
to Dorking and Boxhill respectively, have had a good season. ‘The “‘Taglioni” has 
been running all the summer from the Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, to Guildford, 
a very pretty road most of the way; and the “Tantivy” usually carries a full 
load to St. Albans. A very well horsed coach is the “ Vale of White Horse,” 
which runs to Maidenhead, whilst the ‘‘ Sportsman” takes the road from London 
to the Hautboy Hotel, Ockham. There is only one coach to Oxford—namely Mr. 
Garrett’s, the ‘ Age.” The “ Essex Express” runs through the delightful scenery 
of Epping Forest, and is often booked outright by parties wishing for a pleasant 
day’s drive. As has already been stated, the Brighton road has always been a 
popular one with coaching men, and two very smart turn-outs are the “ Nimrod” 
and the “Comet,” which do the journey, between London and Brighton. 

Nor is London the only headquarters of coaching, as the Liverpool ‘“ Comet” 
runs daily between Birkenhead and Chester. ‘The “Perseverance” leaves the 
Grand Hotel, Birmingham, at 11.15 a.m., and after passing through Yardley, the 
birthplace of Isonomy and many other great racehorses, Sheldon, Stonebridge, 
Packington, Meriden, and Allesley, pulls up at the door of the Craven Arms, 
Coventry, at 1.30 p.m. In Ireland, one of the best appointed and most popular 
coaches is Mr. John Freeman’s the ‘ Nightingale,” which runs every evening from 
Dublin to Malahide and back. The Bray and Lucan roads are also popular drives 
out of Dublin, and if only Irish roads were better kept, coaching in that country 
would soon attract plenty of visitors from this side of St. George’s Channel. 

America also has taken kindly to driving, and the coaching season is no 
unimportant part of the year in New York and Philadelphia. Needless to say that 
the British army contains many keen whips, and there are but few military 
stations in the Empire where the Regimental Coach is not a conspicuous feature 
at race meetings and other social functions. 
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LD Nicholas Wayne lay dying. The weather was in fit mood for such a 
death: the long grey lines of sleet shot down to the heath from a sky of 
sulkier grey ; the wind cursed and muttered and wailed like a human soul 

in the throes of: hell-pit anguish; at midday even, it was dark as a_ winter’s 
gloaming. And the dying man had lived just such a life; it was very fitting: his 
heart had been frost-hardened against pity, hot for rapine and lust; he had slain his 
foes unfairly ; he had been cunning and shrewd to plan, merciless in the doing. 
And now he had met his match—had met a foe as pitiless as himself, and 
stronger than he had been in his prime; Death had come crying across the moor, 
and had entered Nicholas Wayne’s doorway without ever a by-your-leave, and had 
taken him by the throat. 

But the old man died hard, undaunted to the last. He had not feared aught 
through his sixty years of life, and the grave had no terrors for him now. Nay, a 
grim sort of smile came to his lips, as he lay on his side and gasped for breath, 
and heard the wild wind drive, fluting and roaring and sobbing, about the Dark 
Hall chimney-stacks. 

His seven big sons were about the bed, and others of his kinsfolk ; he beckoned 
them to draw closer. 

“ Lads,” he said, his voice growing firm with the last rallying effort, “ye know 
the gospel I taught you as youngsters, with the help of a stout stick: Fear naught ; 
honour no man who is not a Wayne; think lightly of the grave, since it must come 
to you all soon or late; when ye strike, strike like a thunder-clap,—when ye spare, 
curse yourselves for fools. Hark ye! Sleet and whistling wind—they’ve taught me 
my lesson since being a little lad.” Some tangled web of memories fell across his 
brain ; he stopped, and moistened with his dry tongue his drier lips. And the eyes 
of the man were splendid to look upon, so full were they of light and strength 
and unremitting purpose. 

This one great virtue had Nicholas Wayne practised in his life ot turmoil—he 
had loved his own folk. And now, at the last great fight of all, his mind was 
busy with plans for the future welfare of his clan—so thick with visions of stroke, 
and counterstroke, and the splitting of strong heads, that he could no way find 
words to make his meaning clear. 
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And the seven sons watched their father. There was no pity, no sorrow, in 
their faces; for he had taught them how to kill such womanishness years ago. But 
they felt that a mighty arm was being taken from them—that even yet old Nicholas 
might have much to counsel that was worth the telling—and they fidgeted up and 
down the room, anxious lest he should die before the words should force a way, 

He grew quieter in a while. The smile broadened across his grim old mouth, 
and merged into a hoarse laugh. From the scattered threads of thought he had 
woven his plot—his last plot—and he hugged himself at the thought that it was 
the merriest of all his plotting life. He fixed his eyes on his eldest-born. 

“Rolf,” he began, “ I should never rest easy in my grave if the Ricrofts 
held their own as they have done these twenty years past. Once on a time it 
was we that had the power; we slew the men, and did as we would with the 
women, till there was scarce a Ricroft on the moors that was not dead, or 
maimed, or dishonoured. Only young Adrian was left, the biggest man on the 
moorside; and we tried to slay him—once at the Boghead Burn, where he 
killed two out of the three that went to meet him—again at Marshcotes Kirk, 
where he got his back to the tower wall and fought as if the devil was in him 
-—and a score of times after that. And naught would serve—naught would serve, 
curse him!” ‘The old man’s voice rose high and strong. “His sons grew to 
manhood; and there were other Ricrofts here and there, saved from the good old 
days when we slaughtered them as we listed ; and to-day they are the smallest clan 
of us all, yet the strongest.—Art hearkening, Rolf?” He broke off, his bright eyes 
glancing suspiciously at his son. 

“ Ay,” said the other, roughly. ‘Get on with your tale, father. We know 
about the Ricrofts, well enough.” 

“Quiet, thou fool, or I'll drop thee where thou stand’st, weak as I am!” 
roared the father. ‘‘Canst not let an old man tell a plain tale in his own way ?— 
See now, Rolf, my time’s over-short for quarrelling. I will tell thee how to do 
away with these vermin, root and branch; and after that I will go under sod 
peaceably, as an old man should, There will be an arvill,* eh? Ye will put 
two candies at my feet and head, and set the door wide open—for fear the old 
fellow should wake to trouble you again, at the touch of the Heath-Brown Man— 
and broach a cask of rum, for those who watch with you. Well, ye must bid the 
Ricrofts » 

A light footstep sounded on the threshold: Hetty Wayne slipped quietly to her 
father’s bedside, and laid her hand on the dying man’s forehead. 

“Ts there anything you want, father?” 








“Nay, lass, nay: kiss me, and run away downstairs again, and send up a 
prayer or two, if it will ease thy woman’s soul. I’ve things to say to the lads that 
will not suit thy ear, Hetty.” ‘There was a softer light in his face, and a softer 
note in his voice, as his eyes went to and fro about the maid, from the crown of 
her shapely head down her bonny five-foot-four of winsomeness. 

“Never mind the lads,” whispered Hetty brokenly. “I caught the name 
‘Ricroft’ as I came in, and I would have you think of quieter matters, father, 
just at the end. Will there never be an end to all this killing—never an end to 
the tears of us women and the crying of our bairns?” 

“Ay, there will be an end,” struck in Rolf sharply, “when the last of the 
Ricrofts lies stiff as a coffin lid.” 

The girl turned to him in impotent anger, checked herself, then stooped above 
her father, kissed him again, and went sadly from the room. And_ between love 


® Arvill = Lyke-wake. 
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‘*He fixed his eyes on his eldest-born.” 


of her father, and love for one of her father’s foes, her heart was like to 
break. She stopped halfway down the stair, and her face went grey as_bents 
in winter. 

“Are they planning something against the Ricrofts?” she thought. “ Father, 
father, why cannot you let be?” 

For a half-moment she stayed, halting, at the bend of ‘the stair ; and something 
seemed to come to her, and whisper in her ear, and tell her that it was good to 
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save brave men from treachery, even if she had to thwart her own folk in the 
saving. Very softly she crept up to the door, set wide open as she had left it. 
A broad band of light, flickering under the wind-gusts that drove through the 
casement, fell on the black oak passage, darkening yet further the shadows in 
which she stood. 

The old man’s voice came to her, firm and even, with now and then a tremble, 
as the fight with death grew fiercer. 

“ Bid them té the lyke-wake, lads: aye, bid them to the wake,” he was saying: 
“say that enough blood has been spilled to wash away a hundred feuds as bitter 
as ours. Speak, Rolf, as I would speak, had I power to rise and bid them to my 
own lyke-wake: be smooth and courtly, with a dash of penitence for ill deeds 
done ; trick them with woman’s sort of fair seeming ; bring Adrian Ricroft and his 
sons in hither, and give them drink—I can see it all, I can see it all! It must 
be done this night.” The even voice grew louder, and Hetty guessed, from the 
sound of it, that her father was sitting up in bed, thrilled through and through 
with the joy of this last wild plan. “TI shall be here, stiff and out of hearing— 
damn it, yes, out of hearing !—and they will sit and drink, and watch the candle 
flicker, and listen to the in-and-out of the wind among the chimney-stacks. And 
they will be saying to themselves that it is good to have the old man dead, good 
to have an end of killing ; and Adrian Ricroft will make believe to snivel a trifle, 
while all the time his heart is singing ; and then—lads, ye will smite! And then, 
I’ve a fancy, I shall wake to a last glimpse of life, and cry, ‘Well done!’ and 
go down to the grave in peace. See now, Rolf: thou must ride to Shaw Hall, 
soon as ever the breath is dead in me,—have no fear of the Ricrofts, lad! 
Say thou comest in peace to bid them to the wake, and they will turn a courteous 
ear to thee: courteous and soft they always were, to womanishness, and ready to 
think the best of any man.” 

The old man paused for breath again; and the tears started to Hetty’s eyes 
as she heard her father, the father whom she had loved and tried to honour, 
building a castle in death on the foundation of good men’s belief in goodness. 

“ Bring them home with thee, Rolf, as many as will come; bring them across 
the moor—across the moor. Open that window, lad, and let the wind drive in on 
me—so! What a power of strength it gives a man, that taste of the peat !—haply 
thy father will live to cheat death of his bargain this once—but, nay! I’m done 
with. Well, then, ye must set them all about the bed, with this same old Nicholas 
Wayne lying quiet as a child among them. And the rest must look to thee, Rolf; 
and when thy glass is lifted to the words ‘God rest his soul,’ strike! See now, 
lads, was ever a sweeter——” 

The voice ceased on the sudden, and the death-rattle took its place. Nicholas 
Wayne was dead, with his last plot of all scarce told. 

And Hetty, creeping to her own room, laid herself down on the bed, and 
prayed for tears, and wondered why God made women’s hearts so tough, to beat 
beyond the breaking point. 

It was nine of the evening now, and there was scant time in which to bid old 
friends to the lyke-wake. Rolf Wayne came out of the death-room, and clattered 
noisily down the stair, laughing, as he went, to think how staunchly the old man 
had said good-bye to life. He stopped awhile below stairs to drink away the 
nagging thought that for him, too, the worms would one day bid their friends to 
the feast; then .went out to saddle his horse to ride to Shaw Hall, where the 
Ricrofts lived. 

“What shall I do?” thought 











Jessie, as the hoof-beats jarred through the 
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tempest. “What shall I do?” she repeated helplessly, as the wind blotted out 
the last faint sound of the horse. 

Nay, there was nothing to be done—nothing! Her brother would bring the 
Ricrofts back with him: they were all fair-thinking men, the Ricrofts, who judged 
other men’s words to be as true-spoken as their own; they would come and 
watch beside her father’s body, with a childlike faith that the end of the long 
feud-fight was reached. And what strength had she to outwit the devilry of 
her folk ? 

It might be ten o’clock when the first quick thought of hope struck across her 
sorrow. She rose from her bed, and dashed cold water over her face, and cast a 
hasty glance at the mirror, to see if her eyes were over-red for prudence. 

“Well, Hetty, thou showest little thought for thy father,” said her cousin 
roughly, as he met her on the stair. “The maids are all gone daft with weeping, 
and we could find thee nowhere, and so we had to see to the washing and laying 
out ourselves. God’s truth! but uncle had need to be proud of thee! There, 
lass, there! Art over-delicate for thy own rough folk; I would not have thee 
sorrow more than need be.” 

Instinctively she turned to him; for his air was tenderer than his words, and 
he had always shown a knotty sort of softness for her. 

‘*Ned,” she whispered, “is there treachery afoot?” 

He glanced at her, frowning; but could read naught in her face that spoke of 
certain knowledge. ‘Nay, Hetty. What treachery should there be, with uncle 
lying dead in the house? ‘Take a word of warning, lass, and be not over-curious 
about matters that concern thee little.” 

“Thou shalt not fight with the others, Ned—shalt not!” she cried, with such 
a sudden grip on his arm as startled him. “I heard it all from the stair-head, 
and I said to myself then that there was no hope from my brothers, -but that ¢hou 
wouldst be on my side—on the side of honour and fair play, dear.” She came 
yet closer to him, and tricked his manhood with a hundred foolish little turns of 
tenderness, knowing, as she did, that at the heart of him he loved her better than 
himself. 

“°Tis a bloody piece of work, and if choice were given me, I would fight as 
straight as the Ricrofts do. But I am bound, Hetty—nay, I will not listen! My 
folk are my folk, and I stand to kinship, whatever chances. ‘Take thy hand from 
my arm, lass! Has it taken thee all these years to learn that the touch of thee 
drives me mad with longing?” 

“Tet that be, dear, for this one night. Only help me to save these Ricrofts, 
that never did hurt to thee or me. Ned, there is some one coming! Quick! For 
the love of God, promise to help me. ‘Tis the first boon I have ever asked of 
thee,—and am J less than kinship, too?” 

The furrows deepened on his face. He leaned against the old clock that stood 
at the stair-corner, and kept his moody eyes on her. “The heir to Shaw Hall is 
a likely fellow to look at; small wonder thy pity is touched, Hetty,” he said, 
roughly. 

“ Ned, it is not that—it is . . . Cannot you understand that they are riding—they 
must have started by this time—riding 40 their death? Ned, wilt not help me? I 
can do naught. Suppose I ride to warn them, there would be my brothers there, 
and they would guess 

“T will help thee, Hetty,” he said, at last. “Nay, no foolery: I must have 
my price.” 

“Price? Canst talk of price, when... . What is it, Ned?” 
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week is out?” 
The blood ran up to her cheeks, and left them. 





“For the love of God, promise to help me.’” 


MAGAZINE. 


“Tf I rescue these courteous-kindly fools to-night, thou wilt wed me before the 


A hundred pleading words 


were on her tongue, but one jostled another so rudely that there was little meaning 


in her clipt entreaties. But 
Ned Wayne would not 
hearken: if she gave the 
word, he would saddle forth- 
with—if not, then he would 
let come what must come. 
And in the end she pledged 
herself, seeing that naught 
else would serve; and her 
cousin went out—a_ grim 
smile on his face, yet in his 
heart sufficient grace to shame 
him for the ill-gotten promise. 

Gallop and canter, canter 
and swinging trot, Ned could 
not rid himself of the 
crowding press of thoughts. 
He rode to win Hetty, and 
to save brave lives,—ay, but 
he rode likewise to lose his 
own honour, to betray his 
kinsfolk to their common 
foes. Ned Wayne was no 
youngster, to be swayed by 
little niceties of thought; 
yet this was a hard knot for 
even an old head to unravel. 
But one thing grew very clear 
as he rode,—he would fight 
against the Ricrofts, though 
he warned them first that 
treachery was planned. 

A loud laugh came down 
the wind. “That is Rolf’s 
laugh,” murmured Ned 
Wayne, drawing rein a little, 
as if to gather time for con- 
sidering the vexed question. 
Nearer and nearer came the 
sound of voices, and still he 
could see no plainer way than 
this—to warn the Ricrofts, 








and thereafter to do his best to slay them. He went forward at an easy trot, until 
he met Adrian Ricroft and his cousin Rolf, riding at the head of ten other Ricrofts. 
“Who goes there?” shouted Rolf, with a quick movement towards his sword-hilt. 
“Thy cousin, come to add his welcome to thine, lest the Ricrofts should 
think us lacking in courtesy,” returned the other, stoutly. 
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“Tt is well. Fall in behind, Ned, and tell these old foes of ours how eager 
we are to make peace,” said the other, very smoothly. 

Ned Wayne did as he was bidden, and rode with the last horseman of them 
all; and they fell farther behind the rest, and yet farther, until only the night 
wind was near them to overhear their speech. 

“One word,” said Ned Wayne, bending close to his companion’s saddle-bow : 
“they mean to play you false to-night. Get speech of your kinsmen, and pass on 
the message. The signal is ‘God rest his soul.’” 

The other edged his horse away from him a little, distrustfully ; then thanked 
him curtly, and dropped to silence. And when they neared Dark Hall, the elder 
Wayne spurred on to make all ready for their coming, and he that had ridden 
with Ned Wayne sped the drear news from friend to friend. And when old 
Adrian Ricroft was told of the planned treachery, he groaned aloud; for nature 
had made him a fighter first, but after that a very scrupulous gentleman—and it 
galled him to the heart to think that men, born of women, could play so vile a 
part on the broad stage of life. 

“Lad, is it true?” he asked bluntly, turning to Ned Wayne. 

“True it is, and I would I had lied to you, Adrian Ricroft; for I cannot 
thoyle this fighting from behind a hedge.” 

“We must go back,” said a youngster from the rear. 

But Adrian flashed round on him. “Go back! Nay, we will go forward ; and if 
we leave one’of these mucky scoundrels to see to-morrow’s light, shame be on us!” 

“I have not told you all,” said Ned Wayne, with greater hesitation. “I will 
not see you butchered—but neither will I fight against my own folk. When the 
signal comes, I shall cry ‘ Wayne’ with the best among them.” 

Adrian Ricroft sent out a hand across his saddle. “Hast the right stuff in 
thee,” he growled. “Pray God this night may leave thee unhurt.” 

And the gloomy gateway of Dark Hall showed just ahead of them, with Rolf 
Wayne’s brawny figure in the opening. 

“ Remember well the signal—God rest his soul!” muttered Adrian to his followers, 
ere he rode forward to the gateway. 

It would have been easier, thought Rolf Wayne, to have cut them down one 
by one as they clattered through the gateway. But then—well, the old man had 
not led his clan amiss, and it was his dying wish to have them butchered in the 
death-room. 

“Welcome, and an end to feud,” he said, as Adrian Ricroft rode within. 

“An end to ¢his long feud,” answered Adrian, in a sombre voice. 

“Poor fool—poor Christian-minded fool!” laughed the eldest of the Waynes, 
as he bade the serving-men see to the stabling of the horses. 

Very quiet, and dignified, and fit for a nobler world, looked Nicholas Wayne, 
as he lay in the great oak-panelled hall, with his white hair rippling down the 
shroud. Hetty had been busy since her cousin rode on his love-traitorous quest ; 
for, woman-like, she thought most of the little things when great matters called 
loudest for a hearing. She alone of the godless clan held firm to all the ins-and- 
outs of their old religion; and so she had placed salt upon her father’s breast, 
and lighted tapers at his head and feet; and the door she had set wide open, 
lest the old man should wake to troubled life again. <A pair of shoes, too, stood 
at the bier-side—set there ready against the hour when Nicholas Wayne’s cold 
spirit should come to the Brig of Dole and seek to cross to the other world. 

Adrian Ricro‘t, a greybeard too, and no long journey from his grave, came 
and stood looking down upon the quiet body. 
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‘The past is wiped out clean,” he said, in sober tones, “so far as thy sins 
go, friend Nicholas.” 

Then Rolf Wayne broached the great cask of rum that stood by the chimney 
corner; and he turned to his sister, with a gibe on his tongue at what he 
named her superstitious awe. And Adrian Ricroft, thinking his own deep thoughts, 
looked gravely at the younger man, and said to himself that, since time was, the 
knaves of this world had always rated superstitions cheap. 

“ Didst keep faith, Ned?” whispered Hetty in her cousin’s ear. 

“Faith? With whom?” he muttered testily. 

“With me.” 

“« Ay—and false faith with the clan.—See, Hetty: this will be no fit place for 
thee ; run to thy own room, and set wadding in thy ears.” 

“Why did they come? I thought—I hoped 
fixed on Adrian Ricroft’s eldest-born. 

“Old Adrian smelt a fight—and, by our Lady, a fight there will be before 
to-morrow’s sun is red.” 

“Hetty, what dost thou here, with thy whisperings and thy lightness?” roared 
her brother Rolf. ‘To bed, lass, and leave us to the Wake.” 

She crept to the door, and out into the passage. And the wind blew in such 
ravenous sort from end to end of bleak Dark Hall that she could move no 
farther away, but waited trembling, her eyes upon the door for fear it should be 
blown half towards shutting and so wake the slumbering man. 

* But Rolf himself it was that set the door half open, and Hetty shrank back 
into the shadows. 

“ Ricrofts all, ye know what sort of men we are at Dark Hall,” laughed Rolf. 
“We fear neither man nor devil; and ’tis only a woman’s thought that a_half- 
open door will bring the dead back again to life-—What, father! I have summoned 
the Restless Man in Heather Brown: dost not hear him piping at thy elbow?” 
he broke off, shaking the passive body rudely. 

“Good saints, he is bewitched,” gasped Hetty, turning with a quick glance of 
fear to see if the Brown Man were not already gliding through the hall. 

“Now, are your cups filled?” cried Rolf Wayne, boisterously. 

“ All filled,” answered Adrian Ricroft, in a steady voice, and smiled in grim 
fashion to see the Waynes’ right hands all hungering for their blades. For, of guile 
aforethought, Adrian had massed his folk so that they stood with the full candle-light 
behind them, and the flickering brightness fair in the eyes of every Wayne. 

“Then we will drink to the old man’s journey,” said Rolf, and paused and 
looked about him. Then, ‘‘ God rest his soul /” he cried, on the sudden. 

And, “ Ricrofts! Ricrofts!” roared Adrian on the instant, in so great a voice 
that Rolf Wayne halted a moment, his hand half down towards his hilt, for very 
stillness of surprise. 

The fight began in earnest then. Round the evil-storied chimney-stacks the 
wind roared and wailed. Sleet and hail shrilled at the window-panes. But over 
all was the clanging jar of steel on steel, while strong men fought for mastery. 

Sick with the crash of dropping bodies, wild with dread for her lover’s safety, 
Hetty Wayne had no wit left, save to remember that the door was perilously ajar. 
She moved to close it, or to open it wide, whichever should prove easier—and 
that chanced which held her breathless on the threshold. A dwarfed, misshapen 
figure crept into the room, all clad in russet-brown, the tint of heather on a grey 
October day. She saw the Brown Man touch her father on the forehead and breathe 
into his breathless mouth; she saw Nicholas Wayne rise upon the bier and gloat 








And her tell-tale eyes were 
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“The fight began in earnest then,” 


with burning eyes upon the battle ; saw his lips and the muscles of his throat quiver 
with a ringing cry, though no sound came; saw the hideous anguish on his face 
because his cry was voiceless ; saw him sink back again to dull quiescence. 
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Rolf Wayne, who had scoffed at things beyond his ken, and set the door half 
open in welcome of the Heath-Brown Man—Rolf Wayne turned for an instant 
towards the bier, drawn by the sudden movement of the corpse. And in that 
instant Adrian Ricroft struck him a fair home blow, and all but three of the 
Dark Hall sons had gone to join their father; and of their other kinsmen, Ned 
Wayne alone was on his feet. 

No thought of quarter was there. Step by step the remaining four were driven 
back by the seven Ricrofts left—they had their backs close against the wall now— 
and now again there was only young Ned Wayne left fighting, and three more 
Ricrofts lay ready for their shrouds. 

“ Hold!” cried Adrian on the sudden. 

“Nay,” panted Ned Wayne. “I want no quarter—I will take no favours from 
a Ricroft.” 

“ Hold, curse you!” roared Adrian, heedless of the refusal. 

Hot with bloodshed as they were, the Ricrofts knew their leader’s voice and 
the strange power it had to quell their hearts. Grudgingly they drew back, and 
Ned Wayne groaned aloud, as he looked about him and saw that Adrian’s eldest- 
born was still unhurt. 

“Tell Hetty,” he said, fixing a strange look on his rival, “tell her I fought 
for the clan at the end of all—tell her she is free of her oath—and curse the day 
that I read the love-tale in her eyes.” 

And before a man of them could move, he had fallen on his sword. And 
Hetty, breathless on the threshold, gave a little gasping cry, and swayed, and fell. 

And the wooing of Adrian Ricroft’s eldest-born, when after-occasion served him, 
was a quiet and a grim endeavour to wash old memories clean. 
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BIRDS IN LONDON. 


SK an average Londoner how many kinds of birds are to be found in the 
A Metropolis, and most likely he will reply ‘ Sparrows,” and then pause in 

doubt for a moment, unable to think of any more. 

If he is an observant person, however, and one who keeps his eyes open when 
he goes about, he will presently add, “and pigeons,” referring to the semi-wild 
ones that congregate on public buildings in London: the Guildhall, for instance, 
St. Paul’s, and Westminster Abbey, the Post Office, Custom House, and elsewhere, 
including the British Museum—where, by-the-bye, an official fell into disgrace not 
long ago for attempting to get rid of the unwelcome guests in a questionable 
manner, that created a sensation in the public mind. 

If you answer, “‘ Yes, and ringdoves,” he will stare at you, and ask ‘‘ Where?” 
or “What are they?” and when you say “ Wood-pigeons”—‘‘in the parks, and 
some of the squares,” he will look incredulous, and reply, “Oh, I took them all 
for pigeons.” 

So they are, of course, for there are several kinds, or species, of these birds, 
and it is curious that one so shy and wary, naturally, as the cushat, ringdove, 
or wood quest, as the wood pigeon is variously named, should of its own free 
will and accord have deserted its native haunts in copse and field to take up its 
abode amid the bricks and mortar of towns and cities. 

A writer in a popular journal recently said that a certain nobleman is so 
fond of the plaintive notes of the wood-dove, that he often repairs to one of 
his country seats for the sole purpose of listening to these birds; the writer in 
question being, evidently, unaware that they are to be seen in considerable 
numbers not very far from the nobleman’s town residence—namely, in St. James’s 
Park. Not so long since I counted no less than thirty of them on the paths and 
among the grass there, and they seemed quite as unconcerned as the sparrows ; 
some of them were so tame that they let themselves be actually touched with the 
point of an umbrella without hopping more than a foot or so away. 

In Paris the “ramiers” are not nearly as fearless as they are in London, but 
they are much cleaner, for there is not a great amount of smoke in that gay 
capital, where fogs like ours are almost unknown. All the same, dirty as they 
must be admitted to be, it is easy to recognise the London wood-pigeons, for 
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they are much bigger than the ordinary kind, and even the smoke of the Metropolis 
cannot quite efface the characteristic markings on the wings, tail, and neck of 
the immigrants from the country; the young ones, of which there were several 
couples about, had not yet put on their metropolitan disguise. 

In addition to St. Jamess Park, ringdoves are to be found in the Green 
Park, Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, and even in such minor enclosures as Leicester 
Square, where I once saw two of them picking up crumbs that had been thrown 
down to them by a good friend of theirs, who looked like a Frenchman, but may 
have belonged to some other nationality. 

There are other species of birds, however, to be met with in the London 
parks, not to mention the private gardens in the suburbs: for example (to return 
to the greater breathing-spaces of our Metropolis), stock-doves can be seen in 
St. James’s Park, and no doubt others are to be met with elsewhere. 

The stock-dove is smaller than the wood-pigeon, and of a darker colour 
generally ; it also has a ruddier breast, deeper-coloured legs, but no trace of white 
upon it, whereas the wood-pigeon, in addition to the white patches on each side 
of its neck, has a good deal of the same colour upon its wings. There are 
rock-pigeons, too, in some of the parks, though probably they do not live in them, 
but among the chimney-pots of the surrounding houses, and merely frequent the 
open spaces for the sake of the food and water they find there. 

Within the last few years thrushes belonging to several species, and blackbirds, 
have greatly increased in London, no doubt in consequence of the secure retreats 
they have been able to discover in the parks; so that in some places their 
numbers are really considerable, in spite of the cats which persistently stalk them 
in the early morning, and disturb their repose at night, if they are foolish enough 
to roost among the bushes, or on the lower branches of the trees. 

There is no doubt that birds, like other bipeds, gain wisdom by experience, 
and profit by it, too; for I have noticed that the thrushes especially, but also the 
blackbirds, have taken to sleeping on the topmost boughs of trees instead of near 
the ground. No doubt the latter position was adopted in the first instance as the 
safest when hawks and owls abounded, but since these winged police have almost 
totally disappeared and cats have become the most dreaded enemy, the position 
chosen for sleep has been, or rather is in course of being, gradually changed, and 
birds that used to pass the night on or near the ground, now do so among the 
upper branches of trees. 

Of the various members of the Thrush family, the song-thrush and the missel- 
thrush are the most frequently met with in London, where, although the noise of 
the traffic drowns their melody during the day, the early riser may hear them 
warbling sweetly about dawn ; and sometimes, even, they may be heard singing far 
on into the night, when they have been mistaken by enthusiasts for nightingales. 
Although not infrequently reported from the suburbs, there is little doubt that 
the nightingale can no longer be counted among the birds of London, and yet not 
so many years ago it was a visitor to the Highgate and Dulwich woods, in the 
latter of which I have heard it more than once, as well as on Peckham Rye, and 
in the grounds of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

Blackbirds, however, are tolerably numerous in most of the open spaces in and 
about the Metropolis, and their ranks, too, increase in spite of the cats, and, I 
regret to be obliged to say it, the boys. The starling is one of the birds most 
commonly to be seen in London, where he gets his living in the parks and 
gardens. <A few years ago a pair of these birds built their nest on the top of 
the Nelson monument in Trafalgar Square, to and from which they might have 
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been seen flying every few minutes during the day. Hundreds of starlings frequent 
the new park near Peckham Rye, where they hop freely about among the visitors, 
and build their nests in such holes and crevices as they can find in the trees, as 
well as under the eaves of the surrounding houses; and there can be no doubt 
that, although they are to a certain extent mischievous in small gardens (from 
which, however, it is not difficult to exclude them), they, as well as the blackbirds 
and thrushes, do an incalculable amount of good by the destruction of worms, 
grubs of all kinds, and slugs and snails, on which they mainly subsist, and which, 
if suffered to multiply unchecked, would simply render gardening an impossibility 
in London or anywhere else. 

The well-known familiar robin-redbreast and the diminutive “Jenny” wren 
are both visitors to St. James’s Park, where, however, as they are shy and wary 
when breeding, they are not as often noticed in summer as might be expected; but 
for those who know where to look for them, they are to be seen at all seasons 
of the year, but more especially in winter. The robin, it is pleasant to be able 
to add, is also becoming more numerous than he used to be, in spite of 
his unsocial behaviour—unsocial, that is, as regards his fellow robins, for he is 
always very friendly towards mankind, and will become quite companionable 
when his advances are met with corresponding courtesy. 

The wren, however, is always shy, and apparently in a desperate hurry; for 
she fusses about, poking 


her little sharp bill everywhere in search of something to 
eat, and notwithstanding 


her size she will swallow a woodlouse that has rolled itself 
into a ball as big as an ordinary pill. At first sight it seems very wonderful how 
such a tiny creature manages to exist during severe winters (for she stays with us 
all the year round); but when it is considered that a comparatively small amount 
of food serves to support her, and that insects are always with us, hiding themselves 
among dead leaves and in all kinds of out-of-the-way places, the mystery is not 
really as great as it appears; especially as the wren always sleeps in a snug recess 
of some sort where the cold cannot get at it, and in the daytime contrives to 
keep herself warm by active exercise. 

The wren is not in favour with a 
is commonly known by the name of 
on account of its short, upright tail ; 


certain class of people in Ireland, where it 
‘*Scutty,” a term of contempt applied to it 
and the story told to account for the dislike 
in which it is held, is to the effect that it was the means of once saving a party 
of Cromwell’s soldiers from the vengeance of some armed peasants, who, but for 
the wren, would have surprised their enemies. The Cromwellians, on a march 
from one town to another, had been overtaken by darkness, and, as they were 
unacquainted with the country, were necessarily compelled to stop where they 
were until the morning; but before lying down to rest, they partook of a frugal 
supper, making use of their drum for a table. ‘The sun surprised them sleeping, 
and so did some of the “boys,” who were stealthily advancing upon the 
soldiers, when a couple of wrens flew down on the drum, with the intention 
of making their breakfast off the remains of the soldiers’ supper, and by the 
pattering of their feet on the drum-head made such a noise that they awoke 
the sleepers, in time for the latter to defend themselves and repulse their 
would-be assailants. 

As wrens do not eat crumbs, and are very shy of approaching people, even 
when the latter are asleep, it is quite unlikely that they acted in accordance with 
the popular Irish belief; but they are hated all the same, and hunted, too, on 
St. Stephen’s day, the supposed anniversary of the occurrence. 

How many more of our native birds are the victims of popular prejudice ! 
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Take our truly familiar friend the sparrow, whom a recent writer has named “the 
avian rat”! What a life he leads in the estimation of that gentleman and his 
followers: “thief,” “nuisance,” “ destructor,” ‘‘ parasite,” are some of the epithets 
they bestow upon him, and, for the most part, unjustly; why? because he takes 
toll of the produce of their gardens, in which he also does a great deal of good. 

It is extremely aggravating, no doubt, to find one’s “two rows, two long rows 
of early peas” uprooted by the “ robbers,” when one had hoped to gather at least 
half a pint of nice tender marrowfats off them in due season. Most annoying, 
too, to get up one morning and find a row of crocuses or tuft of primroses picked 
to pieces by the birds; but that is the head and front of their offending, and the 
reason, the true reason, for the outcry against them. The question naturally 
arises here, are the interests of suburban gardens of such vital importance to 
the community at large, that the latter must suffer a positive calamity for their 
protection? For the extermination of the birds would be an appalling misfortune, 
and nothing less. 

It has not been seriously contended, except by one or two fanatical people, 
that the sparrow does any harm to speak of in the open fields, whether to grain 
or other crops; and gardeners have several ways of protecting their peas and 
crocuses, if they choose to avail themselves of them. But to exterminate the birds 
on account of their petty depredations would be a suicidal policy, for it means the 
unlimited increase of all sorts of destructive insects, which cannot be staved off by 
thread or net, and are very inadequately met by dangerous chemicals, whereas 
the birds devour myriads of them, and keep them well in check. 

The rooks constitute an important factor of the av/-fauna of London, where, 
at one time, there were several well-established colonies of these handsome and 
sensible birds. That few will be found to dispute the rook’s wisdom is probable ; 
but, on the other hand, a good many will demur to the appositeness of the first 
epithet: and yet the rook is a handsome bird, comely in shape, and clothed in a 
suit of metallic sheen, rarely matched for brilliancy, and never surpassed in any other 
bird. The whole plumage is deep black, glossed with purple, particularly on the 
upper parts. The least attractive feature about him is the bill, or rather the bare 
space at the base of that by-no-means-to-be-despised organ of defence, and also 
of offence ; for he can take his own part when necessary, and, if need be, he can 
also carry the war into the enemy’s country, and prove himself a formidable foe. 

It was long thought that the peculiar bare, rugged appearance of the bill was 
due to the bird continually thrusting it into the ground when digging for the 
worms and grubs on which the rook chiefly lives. It has, however been abundantly 
proved in the case of young birds brought up by hand from the nest, and that 
had, consequently, never dug or rooted in the earth for their livelihood, that the 
same “deformity” manifests itself in their case when they are about two years 
old, so that it must be natural and not acquired. 

There used to be several settlements or colonies of these birds in different 
parts of London, but they have all disappeared except the well-known one in 
Gray’s Inn Gardens, where the rooks are carefully fed by the tenants of the 
surrounding “chambers.” At one time seven or eight nests were yearly occupied 
in the grounds attached to Bethlehem Hospital, but there are no rooks there 
now: probably they found they had too far to travel in search of food, for 
they do not seem to have been molested or interfered with in any way. 

A South London incumbent once attempted to establish a rookery in the trees 
growing in his churchyard ; but the means he adopted were scarcely calculated to 
further the object he had in view, for he procured a number of rooks in the 
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autumn, shut them up in twos in large wooden cages, which were drawn to the 
tops of the trees by means of ropes and pulleys, and fixed there. They were let 
down every day, when the birds were fed, and afterwards hoisted up again. In 
the spring the rooks were allowed to fly away, and, needless to say, never returned 
to the scene of their captivity. 

As, no doubt, other people, beside the excellent vicar whose experiment has 
just been recorded, would like to establish a rookery, it may be said at once that 
it is by no means an easy thing to accomplish ; but the most likely way to do so 
is as follows. When the rooks have done with them for the season, get two or 
more of their nests, but without breaking or disturbing them more than can be 
avoided ; fix them in the trees to which it is wished to attract the rooks, and wait. 
Most likely no notice will be taken of them the next season, but in the following 
year it is highly» probable that a couple or two of rooks, if there are any in the 
neighbourhood, will either repair the old nests or build new ones beside them. 
If this takes place, a rookery will be established without fail ; for when rooks have 
settled themselves in a locality, nothing but the most untoward circumstances will 
cause them to desert it. 

It is strange that there should be no jackdaws in London, for they frequent 
other large cities and towns—Carlisle, Edinburgh, and Dublin for instance—in 
considerable numbers; but I have never met with one in the Metropolis, at least 
outside a cage, which is a pity, for they are very amusing birds. 

Of the summer migrants, a variety are to be met with from time to time, 
including such rare visitants as the spotted flycatcher, which probably not one 
person in a thousand has seen: but, to my knowledge, it nested successfully in 
Dulwich a few years ago. The chiff-chaff, blackcap, greater and lesser white- 
throats, as well as several kinds of wagtails, have also been seen in the parks and 
gardens of the Metropolis, where the chaffinch and the greenfinch are by no 
means unknown. Linnets, however, redpolls and goldfinches cannot be included 
in the list of London birds, for they have not, so far, paid us a visit of their 
own accord, and if a chance one is occasionally noticed, it is one that has escaped 
from a cage, and is trying to make its way into the country. 

Gilbert White of Selborne wrote about the swallows that flew in and out of 
their nests under the eaves of the houses in the Borough of Southwark, at the 
foot of London Bridge; but it is many years now since any of them have been 
seen there, swallows or martins; though not very long ago the house martin 
frequented East Dulwich, and nested under the eaves of the houses in such a busy 
thoroughfare as Barry Road. I have also seen swifts at Sydenham, but cannot 
tell if they nested there or no. 

Bullfinches have been reported from Clapham, but as in the case of the 
Peckham goldfinches, they were, in all probability, escaped captives, and not 
voluntary frequenters of the Common. 

St. James’s Park is visited by a number of aquatic and semi-aquatic birds, 
which may be watched there, especially early in the morning, by any one desirous 
of making their acquaintance while most busily engaged in the pursuit of their several 
avocations, feeding, courting, fighting sometimes, swimming, walking or flying. It 
is very curious to watch a swan on the wing: the neck and body are apparently 
out of all proportion with the size of the wings themselves, which flap slowly and 
laboriously, as if about every moment to give up the unequal task ; the long neck, 
too, so gracefully curved when the bird is sailing majestically with upraised and 
half-expanded pinions, is stretched rigidly straight before it, and looks out of all 
proportion with the rest of the body. The swan, however, is capable of powerful 
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and sustained flight, and can even, it is said, sometimes baffle such formidable 
antagonists as the hawk and the eagle. 

Eagles and hawks are both to be met with in London, the former at the 
“Zoo.,” and one of the latter occasionally flying about either among the trees in 
one of the parks, or above the chimney-pots, attracted, no doubt, by the sparrows 
that literally swarm in every part of the Metropolis. 

Of the various kinds of foreign birds that are now and then said to have been 
seen in London the number is, if not exactly legion, at least considerable ; for 
example, a stork was once observed on the cross that surmounts the dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a white cockatoo was also seen in the same place. Of 
course they had both escaped from somebody’s custody, and were by no means 
voluntary visitors. A pair of the small parrakeets usually called Budgerigars, took 
up their abode some years ago among the trees in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and nested 
there, bringing up five young ones successfully in some hollow limb of plane or elm 
tree, afterwards leading them down to feed on the scattered oats at an adjoining 
cab-stand. What ultimately became of the interesting family is not known to the 
present writer; but as likely as not they were all captured and consigned to 
“durance vile.” ; 

In concluding, I may observe that it is the relentless persecution to which so 
many of our most useful and interesting native birds have been of late subjected 
in the country, that has caused them to take up their quarters in cities and towns, 
in which there is every appearance, at present, that they will only soon be found ; 
unless those who, acting on imperfect knowledge, or through sheer prejudice, are 
now preaching a crusade against them, can be brought to see the matter in a 
more reasonable light. 


W. T. GREENE. 
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CHAPTER III. 


DRIFTWOOD, 


HE river Hara, after skirting the fort, the bathing steps below the court- 
yard, the palace, and the palace garden, continued its course, still hemmed 
in to swift current by a high bank on the opposite side, and on the near 

one by a wall set with the spiked temples sacred to Siva—for Hara is one of his 
many names. But, on reaching the apex of the triangle formed by the city, the 
banks fell away, the river spread itself out to greater rest, until at the uttermost 
end of a long spit of sand-bank and tamarisk, it met the waters of its twin river, 
the Hari, in the broad placid lagoon which lay between Eshwara and the south: 
that is, the dry stretch of desert, against whose barrenness Western ingenuity—aided 
by Dr. Dillon’s horde of fifteen hundred ruffians—had been digging defiance for 
months. From the spit of sand you could see the result. A broad seam on the 
face of patient Mother Earth ; a first wrinkle telling of millions to come from the 
ploughshares of men. 





As yet, however, the canal was as dry as the desert around it; and was to 
remain so until the Great Lord-sa4z/ came in state, on his way to the hills, to 
open the sluices. ‘There was to be a big camp, a big function on the occasion, 
and even sleepy Eshwara felt a vague excitement regarding it. For the older men 
remembered the days when the Hosts of the Lord-sadi/s had regularly passed 
through the city, and had tales to tell about them; a fact which prevented the 
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coming event from being too strange even to be thought about! Then the 
opening of the canal was another disturber of primeval calm. True, the idea of 
it had been with Eshwara ever since the first sod had been turned, two years 
before; but now the thing stared it in the face. Within a few days the waters of 
the sacred rivers would have to lie in a new bed. Would they like it? Would 
the gods like it? Would men like it? 

Those were the questions being asked from one end of Eshwara to another, 
Even outside it, on the long narrow spit of sand-bank set with sparse tussocks of 
grass and tamarisk which reached beyond the city’s triangle into the rivers—and 
where, after a flood, the white gypsum silt lay like a robe of righteousness—they 
were being discussed; for the strange race that lived on it, shifting their wigwams 
of grass to the low-lying land opposite when the waters rose, lived by the river ; 
by the fish in it, and the logs of wood which came floating down it. 

So this question of the canal was in the mind of the naked man, attired in 
the complete suit of blue beads which marks an aboriginal race, who, in the dawn 
following, squatted on the highest curve of the spit. He was small, swart to 
positive inkiness, and his thin legs and arms showed grey lights on their tense 
muscles, as if these were truly iron. Behind him rose a wigwam of reeds, at the 
entrance to which a spear was stuck in the sand in order to display the head of a 
bottle-nosed alligator impaled on its point. At his right hand was a reed basket, 
a rude net of reed twine. In front of him lay one of those small, shark-like, 
scaleless fishes which the learned call Silurian, and tell us are relics of a creation 
older than ours. 

So might the man have been. So might have been the background of sand 
and reed, spear and wigwam, the foreground of net and fish. Yet the fisher was 
not all uncivilised. ‘This little survival of an aboriginal race, shifting about in the 
shifting river bed, had always had an attraction for the missionaries, who, as a 
rule, find the inferior races easiest to deal with. Gu-gu, therefore—his name being 
as primitive as his appearance, since it is the first effort of infant tongues—belied his 
looks. He had at any rate a civilised eye to business, a civilised notion of the relations 
between supply and demand, for he shook his head at the customer opposite him. 

“Not a cowrie less, Aidan iee. "Tis the only one in the market, see you; 
besides, on this day the ‘ A/7ssen’ miss comes to us folk, and she never haggles. 
She will pay the five annas gladly to be let read her book to my women.” 

The mumble—apparently a pious aspiration that the Most High would smite 
the infidels hip and thigh—was the only recognisable point in the figure on 
the other side of the fish; for Akhbar Khan, doorkeeper, messenger, assistant 
waiter, had not only discarded Saturn’s rings—the loss of which about his head 
made his baldness something of a shock—but also every article of clothing except 
his waist-cloth. The reason for this was, in a Way, like many another thing about 
the old sinner, pathetic. Briefly, he liked to dissociate his inner self from 
occupations which he considered were beneath the dignity of the Akhbar Khan of 
the past. Therefore being, for the nonce, a bazaar coolie in search of fish for his 
master’s breakfast, he got up for the part; so finding it, at once, easier to forget 
and to remember that past. 

He mumbled of it as he strenuously opposed the price. 

“Everything grows dearer, every day,” yawned the aboriginal Gu-gu. “Even 
women, as thou shouldst know.” 

Akhbar Khan clucked a pious denial. “ We spread no nets for that game in 
the palace nowadays. ‘Those evil times are gone; we live sober and virtuous,” 
The piety held a distinct flavour of regret, 
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««* Not a cowrie less, Khan jee. 


“And as for fish,” continued Gu-gu, “they will be dearer ere they are 
cheaper. When the deep water begins to run canalwards, the fish will run too. 
Then goodbye to our trade, since the Huzoors allow us nothing in their waters 
without payment.” 

He whined, however, to the wrong quarter for sympathy, the old retainer’s views 
On preserving being absolutely those of a Shropshire squire who is also a J.P. 

“Neither did we,” he replied indifferently. ‘Thy like, Gugu. would have had 
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to bring thy fish to the palace and be satisfied with our leavings. Out on thee for 
an upstart! Take thy four annas, and be thankful—slave !” 

Gu-gu’s ill-tempered face became aggressive. ‘“ Not I!—the Miss will give it; 
nay, six, mayhap, since the child is sick, and she will be wanting leave to dose it. 
So—hands off—eunuch !” 

The title, once dignified, was opprobrious now, and old Akhbar rose in a perfect 
fury, his bald head wobbling, the flaming fringe of red hairs about his face giving 
him a ludicrous resemblance to a toothless old man-eating tiger, face to face with 
his lawful prey, yet unable to injure it. 

“Qh! for the bastinado!” he stuttered impotently. ‘Oh! for the cutting off 
of bodily members! Oh! even, for the tying up of heels, and roastings, and 
duckings! But the Huzoors have taken them from us, and gifted them to the 
police, who know not the proper methods. Yah! Gu-gu, had I but had thee fifty 
years ago !”—his anger lessened with sheer wistful regret —“ fifty years ago—when the 
Nawab gifted me as body-servant to the new Waszeer Bun-avatar*-sahib because he 
brought him a bird that would sing of itself from Italy ze¢/ayet.” 

“ But all birds do that,” ‘cavilled Gu-gu, feeling, nevertheless, a reverent curiosity 
about these legendary days. 

Akhbar gave a crackling, contemptuous laugh. ‘Not palace birds! they have to 
be wound up; and Bunavatar-sa#id sent for this across the black water. So he 
kept favour with the Nawab. Birds that sing, and flowers that smell, and boxes 
that make music, and dolls that dance when you wind them. Lo! these, Gu-gu, 
are the pleasures of palaces; but how canst thou know, who hast not lived in them 
even, as 1?” The sense of his own superiority soothed him still more; he 
squatted down again, and hubble-bubbled for a space at the hookah which was 
an integral part of all his impersonations. ‘“ Yea! those were times,” he mumbled 
half to himself: “even Pidar Narayan—may Heaven protect him—could not say 
‘please. God’ to every mouthful, as he does now—as we all do now, and rightly, 
seeing that we have grown old.” Once more the piety smacked of pity, and the 
old man finding a listener, went on with a certain gusto. ‘“ Look you! he had to 
walk like the tongue among thirty-two teeth in those days, with Bun-avatar-sahid, 
my master, like two peas in one pod with the Nawab. Except for women. 
Pidar Narayan took his way there—mostly.” 

The interrupting gurgle of the hookah gave time for an elaborate wink of a 
wicked old eye. Possibly this was due to the smoke, for the old voice went on as 
before, almost dolorously. “He held the moneybags, see you, and looked after 
the rents. But my master, Bun-avatar—lo! thou shouldst have seen him when he 
came first. The picture of a man—they say he was prince in his own country, 
but fell into trouble, so came to make his fortune here, with Pidar Narayan-— 
was called JVazeer. And let me tell thee, Gu-gu, it means something to be 
body-servant to a IVazeer! Lo! to think I might have been it still but for that 
jade Anari Begum !” 











Despite the epithet, he smiled, and his pipe this time gave out quite a 
chuckling sound. 

“ As ill to keep within walls as a butterfly!” he muttered. “Up and down 
the garden, in and out the balconies, and the Nawab in two minds to use force, or 
put her in a sack. For she flouted him. The prettiest ones play that game for 
power always, and she was Walidad, her brother’s, last hope of favour. Walidad, 
Kanjara, who had been King’s caterer for years before my master Bun-avatar-sahib 
came to make all the court cry sour buttermilk! Walidéd, who had once stood so 


* Bonaventura. 
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high, that in a drunken bout the Nawab promised him his half-sister to wife. 
And he got her too! She wept on her wedding day, but we in the lower storey 
heeded not tears in the upper. For see you, mine uncle was chief eunuch—we 
kept the honour thus in the family from generation to generation—so I was in and 
out, seeing what went on. Until somehow (mine uncle, with the bowstring round 
his neck, as was right, honest man, swore he knew not how) Bun-avatar-sahib 
caught a sight of her. Some say it was a plot, from beginning to end, of 
Walidad’s ; others that /zs enemies feared lest Anari should succeed. There be 
balls within balls, even in a plaything, if the workmen are cunning! Anyhow, he 
saw her! And I, his body-servant, was able to come and go where Pidar Narayan 
hath made his church nowadays. But there! what matters it? "Tis all one. Love, 
and the Faith, are in and out of men’s minds like a sheldrake in weedy water: a 
body cannot tell which way its head may be and which its tail! Nevertheless I 
felt a choke at my throat, Gu-gu, many a time, as I waited for him in the boat 
below the balcony; yet in the end, it was not my throat but mine uncle’s, He 
died in the faith, Gu-gu, cursing women.—//is head was that way at the last !— 
’Tis mostly so—he-he!” ‘The chuckle of his pipe was fiendish, yet his wizened 
face was wistful. “Still, God knows, one could scarce look on at such a wooing, 
and not beat the drum in time, as musicians to a dancer. And it runs in our 
blood, see you, to watch, and beat the drum. That is our profession ; and, by 
mine ancestors! I deemed it enough for mortal man. But Bun-avatar-sahib, see 
you, was not of our race. He was of Italy-z7/ayet, and a prince. So, one day, my 
liver dissolved hearing that the butterfly was over the walls! But, as I said, it was 
my uncle’s neck, not mine. Yet the game ended for me when Bun-avatar-sa/zb died.” 

“They poisoned him, folk say: is’t true?” asked Gu-gu. It was a point in 
the oft-told tale which was still discussed by Eshwara gossips. 

“That is other folks’ news, not mine,” replied Akhbar discreetly. ‘“ Maybe, 
maybe not. The Awuzoors, anyhow, sent the Nawab to die in Calcutta on a 
pinson* for it; but they have ever an excuse to take land! Pidar Narayan had a 
hard fight to keep Bun-avatar-safid’s grants—the Nawab was generous to his 
favourites, look you—for Anari Begum’s baby ; ay! though he showed a writing of 
marriage, and had made the infant Christian after their habit. Still, he got them, 
land and palace and all; so I stayed on, serving my master’s child ; and when she 
died, serving her child, the Miss-daéa, éven to the haggling for fish. Lo! slave! it 
grows late. Give it me and have done with it. Thou wilt not? Oh! for the devil 
that was in her grandmother Anar, to be in this Miss-daéa, and for her to come 
to Bun-avatar-sahid’s rights as Wazeer; then would there be loppings and “ 

“Or if Roshan Khan should come to his,” sneered Gu-gu. “ ‘The canal-sahid’s 
ayah was telling me thou didst prostrate thyself in the dust as if he were indeed 
Nawab. Have a care, eunuch-jee: the police are agog nowadays to find disloyalty 
even in newspapers.” 

“May her gossiping tongue be slit!” stuttered the old retainer. “Can a body 
not do obeisance to his masters? For, look you, Roshan is true grand-nephew to 
the Nawab, through his grandmother, Walidad’s wife; aye, and for that matter, 
cousin to the Miss, through Anari Begum, Walidad’s sister. I did but welcome 
him ; I did but my duty; I did but show my manners; I did but what we have 
done from generation to generation.” He moved away muttering, full of virtuous 
resentment that a suspicion of anything save sheer servility should have been 
imputed to him. After a lifetime of trucklings and boot-blackings, to be credited 
with higher motives was too bad. To prove his innocence, he would that very 
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evening, he told himself, seek out Roshan; not at the fort—that might be 
misunderstood—but at his grandmother’s. His grandmother, who, though she had 
been upstart Walidad’s wife, was still the late Nawab’s half-sister. His sister ! 
What could be nearer than that? 

And he would prostrate himself again, and assure the family of his services. 
That was his birthright. 

Meanwhile Gu-gu looked after him and laughed. He was a clever fellow, was 
Gu-gu, and in a previous generation of scholars had been pet pupil in a little 
school started by another Miss, from another “ Missen.” He had got pennies for 
attending it, which had come in useful before he was big enough to face the river. 

But now he was the best man on either the Hara or the Hari, save one. And 
he. . .? 

Gu-gu’s beady black eyes, watching the curve of the current mechanically detected 
a sudden flash. He was on his feet in a second. ‘There was something dipping, 
diving, sidling, drifting, out yonder which must be secured for his wigwam before 
any one else saw it! But as, silently, like a seal’s, his black head came up from 
his first forge under water, which was to give him a fair start from the shore 
without even a splash to attract notice, another black head showed to the right of 
him, a yard or two behind. But it was As head !—Am-ma’s head! Am-ma the 
frog-like, Am-ma, whose wide hands and feet looked in the water as if webbed ; 
Am-ma, the only man who could touch him. He set his teeth, gave up silence, 
and surged ahead with an overhand stroke, his hands seeming to clutch and hold 
the water. It was a faster stroke than Am-ma’s; for a time the swifter. Then, 
with a backward glance, he drew a quick breath, knowing it would be a race 
indeed, for the black head had gone, and only a faint wale on the smooth water 
told where his rival, avoiding the slight resistance of the air, swam like a fish. 

Gu-gu ground his teeth impotently as the faint wale crept up and up. The 
man must have air in his stomach like a fish! Ah! if the river had been in flood ; 
if this had been a race with air bladders, indeed—one black head of inflated skin 
under each arm, and your own in the middle—the issue would have been certain ; 
for no one in the whole tribe knew the backward rip of a knife from below, which 
would leave a rival helpless, lop-sided, bound to seek safety on shore, so well as 
Gu-gu! But it was not flood time, so he must risk all. Like a porpoise at play, 
the curve of his dark back disappeared, and now there were two wales upon the 
water side by side. And ahead, sidling, dipping, diving to the current, was a 
deodar \og with the broad arrow of Government on it, now visible, now out of sight. 

It was a question of steering; steering without eyes, steering by instinct, 
steering by sheer experience of logs and their ways, of the meeting currents of the 
two rivers and their ways. And, to the right across the broad lagoon, were low 
brick buildings, and a horde of fifteen hundred ruffians with fascines and earth- 
baskets finishing a dam that was to alter the currents, and protect the canal! 
They looked like swarming ants in the sunshine. 

The wales were neck and neck now, side by side, straight as a die on the 
log. Then, suddenly, the right-hand one swerved outward. Only a yard or two; 
a yard or two nearer to the ants in the sunshine. 

A second afterwards the log swerved also—swerved to the right. The next, 
two black heads rose silently ; but one of them was two yards to the left of that 
dancing, dipping prize ! 

Gu-gu, breathless as he was, gave an inarticulate cry of rage, and shook his 
fist at the swarming ants; already, their work was altering the currents he had 
known for so long. That it was possible to allow for this, as Am-ma had done, 
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did not comfort him. He swam back sulkily, his wrath increased by the knowledge 
one glance had given him, that the log, on which his rival was paddling to shore 
triumphantly, bore its broad arrow so lightly, and so near its end, that a little 
dexterous manipulation would have left the runaway unmarked, and so given its 
captor the right, not merely of ransom, but of sale! 

Truly, it was an ill world for the poor ! 

But Lance Carlyon laughed, as he lounged over his early tea and watched the 
river through his field-glass, in a balcony of the fort, dressed in a gorgeous ring- 
streaked sleeping suit which he could only wear when on outpost duty, as the 
regiment had tabooed it. In truth, it made him not unlike Tom Sawyer’s “ Royal 
Nonsuch.” 

“The little ’un’s got it! I say, Dering, I believe I shall like Eshwara. It’s— 
it's—new, don’t you know?” His eyes rested, as he spoke, on the low, bastioned 
building, all hemmed in by temple spires at the very point of the city’s triangle, 
which Erda Shepherd had told him was the Mission-house. ‘Truly, he thought, 
she was in the thick of it! 

“ New!” echoed Vincent Dering captiously. “I should have called it old. I 
thought that sort of thing had died, with the pagoda tree.” 

“What sort of thing?” 

Vincent nodded towards the palace with an odd, cynical laugh, ‘‘ That: it’s 
ghostly. Doesn’t belong to the nineteenth century !” 

Lance turned curiously. “I said that to—to Pidar Narayan—I can’t call him 
anything else somehow—when he was showing me over it yesterday. And—you 
know that inscrutable smile of his—he just pointed up to the telegraph wires—they 
go right across the garden, you know—and said: ‘There is half the news of half 
the world over our heads, anyhow.’ It knocked me over, I tell you, to think of 
it; and, by Jove! Dering, next week, when the Lord-sadib comes : 

Vincent Dering laughed boisterously. ‘There'll be the millennium, of course. 
Come along, Lance! It’s time we were off to prepare his way. Dashwood wants 
it done Ar. They are going to lay on electric light, and all that. By the way, 
Mrs. Smith told me to say she expected you to breakfast.” 

Ten minutes afterwards they were riding over the boat bridge to superintend 
the laying out of the Viceregal camp against the coming of the Lord-sahid and 
his Hosts. 








CHAPTER. 1V¥. 
UNDER-CURRENTS. 


MumrTAza MAHAL, Roshan Khan’s grandmother, lived in a queer little backwater 
of a house, which had eddied itself away from the main stream of the town, and 
jammed itself against a wall of the palace as if seeking dignity thereby. For all 
that, it belonged irredeemably to the city, and to its evil-smelling lanes. The 
word ouse, however, is misleading to Western ears, since it was simply a well- 
like courtyard, with a great wooden bed set in the centre under a miserable 
attempt at a tree, which was used as a clothes-peg, a rack for saucepans, and 
a variety of other domestic purposes. It fulfilled them to the perfect satisfaction 
of its proprietress, a roundabout old lady, plump as a_button-quail, who, when 
she was not asleep inside the arcaded slip of a room on one side, passed her 
time on the bed in the scanty shade, keeping company with a sausage-roll of a 
pillow amd a quilt, both covered in faded greasy silk. As a rule, she did 
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nothing save eat pdn; though sometimes, as a favour to Erda Shepherd, who 
came to read to her once a week, she would give a few more stitches to a 
knitted comforter which never seemed to get any longer. It had been begun, 
indeed, under the auspices of another “ Miss,” who had returned to England only 
to die, as so many do, from exposure and overwork and home-sickness. For the 
rest, Mumtaza was an arrogant yet good-natured old soul, who, despite those tears 
on her wedding-day, had kept dissolute Walidad under her thumb, and his son 
also. Therefore it was one of her pet grievances—and she had many—that Roshan, 
her grandson, should have defied her authority and entered the army. ‘The great 
standing grievance, however, was that the “ pinson” * she received from Government, 
because her husband had been deported with the Nawab to Calcutta, was not so 
large as one received by a neighbour and gossip, whose husband had been hanged 
in the Mutiny! The two old ladies came to loggerheads over their respective 
claims once a month regularly, when pay-day came round; Mumtaza asserting 
shrilly that to die in a strange country was more painful than hanging, and Ashraf 
un-nissa contending roundly, that if Walidad had had as much respectful affection 
for his widow as her husband had had for his, he could easily have caused himself 
to be hanged, since he had certainly deserved it. 

Whereat there would be war, until some one in the alley, or round the corner, 
did something outrageous—threw slops over some one, or had twins, or imported a 
new mother-in-law. Then, friendly discussion becoming a necessity of life, the big 
wooden bed would once more hold two old ladies, two roly-poly bolsters, two 
quilts—also two tongues! But these confined themselves, for a time, to lesser 
grievances, such as the general decadence of the age, manifested by the reluctance 
of young people to obey the old. 

There was, however, no sign of displeasure in the reception prepared for Roshan, 
when, one afternoon immediately after his arrival at Eshwara, he appeared to 
prostrate himself at the feet of age; at least, so he had said in his letter of 
intimation. Mumtaza Mahal knew her duty towards men-folk better than to show 
temper at once, knew also the suffocating effect of ceremonials. So the tarnished 
treasures of past state had been dug out of the mounds of litter heaped up in all 
four corners of the arcaded room, and set about the courtyard. An old elephant- 
housing covered the wooden bed, and to it Roshan was conducted ; his grandmother, 
despite her best green satin trousers, squatting below, on a mat. 

The young soldier felt and looked thoroughly uncomfortable. Out of sheer funk 
of the old lady’s remarks if he had appeared in his usual mufti of English tweed 
and a close-fitting turban, he had reverted to the airy muslins and embroidered 
smoking-caps of his forbears. He felt chilly, barely decent, in them. Indeed, 
the whole environment was absolutely repugnant to him; his grandmother’s 
tramways could scarcely be otherwise to one who had gone ahead by express train, 
like Roshan Khan. Thoroughly well educated, he knew himself to be considered 
one of the smartest native officers in the army. A first-class polo player, a fair 
cricketer, able to handle cue and racket, and without equal at the foils, he had 
for years met Englishmen on equal terms in sporting matters. What wonder, then, 
that he sat, looking inexpressibly bored, beside the hookah which was the pride of 
his grandmamma’s heart, in that it had belonged to many dead-and-gone -Nawabs ? 
He was simply longing for the solace of a smoke, yet he did not dare to use the 
silver cigarette-case, with his initials R. K. on it, which Lance Carlyon had given 
him at Christmas in return for the fencing lessons. Fortunately, however, boredom 
and yawns are correct during visits of ceremony, so Mumtdéza Mahal crossed her 
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little fat hands over her little fat green-trousered legs, and told herself the lad was 
improved in both manners and looks—was distinctly more like her brother, the 
late and sainted Nawab. ‘The fact emphasized her regret that, after a_ brilliant 
career in a mission school, a career which must have led to a minor clerkship, 
her grandson should have taken the unheard-of course of entering the army! If 
he could even have gone as the Nawab’s grand-nephew, with a trooper or two as 
following, it might have been bearable; but as Walidad’s extraction barred all 
claim to noble descent, enlistment meant service as a common soldier. The old 
lady, accustomed to obedience all round, when the dreadful defiance had occurred, 
ten years before, had called the stars to witness that it was all—that everything 
was—Pidar Narayan’s fault! And then she fell a-whimpering, knowing right well 
that, but for the latter’s intercession, she herself would have had no “ finson,” since 
Government bars those who can be proved to be personally implicated in evil 
doings. And now, as she sat looking at her grandson, the same conflicting 
estimates made her irritable. Why had Pidar Narayan ever put his finger in the 
ishwara pie? Yet, without him, where would they all have been? Still, he need 
not have taught the lad to fence, and so turned him into a mean, common soldier. 

Now, whether this was true, whether his skill with the foils had turned Roshan’s 
thoughts towards a fighting life, or whether it was simply the result of natural 
aptitudes that way, the choice of professions had been wise. His colonel—of the 
old school though he was—had admitted, when pressed, that the young Mahomedar., 
given practice, might be able to lead the regiment as well as a fresh-joined English 
subaltern. The newer school, again, playing the “ Kriegspiel” against him at 
Simla, and finding itself in grips with a genuine gift for tactics, had shaken its 
head, and confessed the hardship of such a talent being barred from finding its 
proper level. Still it was impossible to legislate for exceptions without upsetting 
the everyday army apple-cart. 

Roshan himself, being sensible—above all being of a nation which accepts 
limitations as a law of God—was, as a rule, satisfied with his future rissa/der-ship ; 
and, if he was lucky, “ Aide-de-camp to the Queen” and a few other titles tacked 
on to it. Like all natives of India, he lived largely on the approbation of his 
immediate superiors, and this he had without stint; besides, his whole line of 
thought had become too military for any subversion of rule and discipline to seem 
desirable. 

Yet the curb made itself felt sometimes; never more keenly than at his 
grandmother’s scornful look when in reply to her catechising he named his income. 

“Only that! Bah! ’tis the pay of a coolie!” 

“°Tis the pay of my rank, anyhow,” he replied sulkily, “and I cannot expect 
promotion yet: the rules——” 

She waggled her beveiled, bejewelled head cunningly. ‘Rules? What have 
rules to do with favour, either for men or women? Lo! thy grand-uncle, the 
Nawab, gave twice that to a coachman who had one eye black and the other 
blue, because he fancied him! So, if thou art in favour—as thou sayest—ask for 
more. The Huzoors will give it, sooner than lose thee.” 

Roshan did not attempt explanation; he simply evaded the point by asserting 
that the pay was sufficient for his wants. In a way it was an unfortunate remark, 
since it precipitated the lecture lurking in the old lady’s mind. 

“And for the wife’s that is to come?” she asked, not without dignity—the 
dignity of age reminding youth that its turn for duty has come. “And for the 
son that has yet to be born? Why are these old arms still empty of thy 
children, Roshan ?” 
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He had his answer ready: one that had hitherto baulked even the matrimonial 
desires of his mother, who, having gone to live with her own people, was backed 
up by sisters and sisters-in-law. 

** Because the Most High decreed freedom for wife and son.” 

It was true. The wife found for him as a boy had died in childbirth. 

But Mumtaza had made up her mind to refuse this excuse any longer. Matters 
were getting desperate. Here was Roshan past thirty, and never a child’s voice to 
soothe the passion which seems to come back, vicariously, to Indian women in 
their old age. She had been brooding over an appeal, ever since she had heard 
that, after ten years’ absence, the lad was once more to be within reach of her 
tongue. So she edged closer to him, an almost pathetic authority in her face. 

“That is but the skin of the orange, Roshan—I take not that as a gift. 
There be more wives than one, if the one die, even for the Muszoors whom thou 
apest. Nay! Light of the house! frown not,” she continued, in sudden alarm at 
his look. “I did but mean that thou wert different from thy fathers. How canst 
help it? Think not the old woman cannot understand. Was I not young once? 
Was I not wedded with tears to thy grandfather ?—on whom be peace! So I 
know the heart hath fancies, and thine—listen while I whisper it—is—is for a wife 
like a mem! Wherefore not? thou hast seen and talked with them—they have 
seemed better to thee than a cow of a black girl! What then? Have not mems 
married our people ere now? And with thee”—she looked round quickly to be 
certain of privacy, then leant closer still—‘‘ with thee it would be easy, for there 
is thy cousin ‘: 

“My cousin?” he echoed stupidly. 

“Yea! thy cousin, when all is said and done,” she repeated, with faint scorn. “Is 
not the Miss at the Palace Anari Begum’s granddaughter? Was not Anari Begum 
thy grandfather’s sister? If that is not cousin, what is it?” 

He had known these facts before, of course, but they had never presented 
themselves to him in this connection. Yet they came instantly accredited by 
custom. His cousin: if so his wife—if he chose—almost by right. And yet from 
custom also, he—too sensible not to have gauged the vast difference between his 
position as regards Englishmen, and his position as regarded their wives, sisters, 
mothers—was conscious of distinct revolt. ‘Thou shouldst not say such things,” 
he exclaimed almost angrily: ‘the Miss-sahiba é 

“Miss sahiba indeed!” interrupted Mumtaza, with a forced giggle. ‘‘ Who 
knows she is that? Not even Pidar Narayan.” 

“Wherefore?” asked Roshan coldly. ‘Her mother was Bonaventura-sahid’s 
child and heir. ‘That is certain. Else the Government would not have continued 
the grants given to him by the Nawab.” 

An expression of infinite cunning crossed the old lady’s face; she tucked 
another budget of fd into her cheek, preparatory to a lengthy explanation. 

“Not if it was payment for evidence given, by which Government could find 
excuse for seizing the rest, and sending innocent people to die in Calcutta? Thou 
knowest the tale, Roshan. How Pidar Narayan said no word when every one 
was searching, after Bun-avatar’s death, for Anari Begum, who had disappeared ; 
and how, when the land was being taken, he appeared with a baby, a baptised 
baby, and swore it was Bun-avatar’s lawful heir—that he himself had married them. 
Mayhap he did. But, look you, Anari was in the Palace sendna ere she disappeared. 
Who is to say she is not thy cousin twice over? ... I say not that she is, look 
you, but who can tell? Yet this is certain, Roshan: she hath Andri Begum’s eyes. 
For I have seen her; but a month ago the Miss who reads brought her here, 
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not knowing of these tales; for Pidar Narayan keeps a silent tongue. Her name 
is Laila,* and thine Roshan.t Is not that a fate? and she hath thy grand-aunt’s 
eyes ; aye! and thy grandfather’s land too; for would it not have been Walidad’s 
if Bun-avatar had not ousted him with singing-birds ?” 

Roshan Khan stood up feeling as if he were being suffocated. It was ten 
years since he had had experience of the fine-drawn meshes of vague, almost 
useless conspiracy, for which Indian women have such vast capability ; it was ten 
years since, with eyes open to his own advantage, he had cast in his lot loyally with 
the Government he served. In that time there had not been wanting—there never 
is in India—others, less scrupulous, ready to trade on his connection with a 
dispossessed family, and his possible sense of injustice. He had known how to 
treat them. But this idea bit shrewdly at a feeling which men of his stamp have 
inevitably ; the desire for a wife more suitable to their own culture than they can 
hope to find among their own people. He gave a laugh: “These be dreams 
indeed, grandmother. To begin with, Pidar Narayan——” 

“Pidar Narayan! Pidar Narayan!” echoed the old diplomatist tartly. ‘“ Art 
turned Hindoo, that thou dost count Narayan{t the Creator of all?” Then she 
suddenly clapped her hands together in absolute impatience and anger. : “ Yet is it 
true! He zs the cause of all! But for him Bun-avatér would have been as an 
over-fried fritter, a burst bladder, a drum on a hen’s back! But for his teaching 
thee to fence——’ 

A quick frown came to her hearer’s face. “Teaching? Aye! but only enough 
to make me fit for his skill to play with, I know that now. Well! let him 
try it now!” Roshan’s sudden fierceness died down to sombre discontent. “ But 
that is fool’s talk. He is too old. I could not meet him on equal terms.” He 
drew himself up proudly; yet he felt a vague regret at his own acquired sense of 
fair play. Below it lay a savagery that could rejoice in revenge at any price, and 
Mumtaza Mahal, watching him, thought him still more like his ancestors, and 
nodded approvingly. 

“Think of it at least, Roshan,” she said, “and remember that it is not as if 
the girl were a real mem. Pidar Narayan, for all he is so clever, was put to it to 
find a husband for the mother—his baptised baby! He took a poor creature 
from Martin’s school at Lucknow at last, who could not even speak English like 
a Huzoor——” 

“Because he was Italian and a Catholic,” put in Roshan, then shrugged his 
shoulders impatiently. “ But thou canst not understand. “Tis impossible! Dreams, 
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grandmother, dreams ! 





““Dreams come true even when forgotten, and torch-bearers never see their 
own way,” retorted the old lady, ending the discussion with proverbial wisdom as 
a clincher. “So think of it, since thoughts cost nothing and tell no tales.” 

Roshan felt as if they did the former, at any rate, as he strode back towards 
the fort, telling himself he would feel better when he had on his uniform once 
more. That was his métier, not marriage! The best soldiers, the really great 
soldiers . . . He paused, the knowledge that he could never rise to real greatness 
coming to make him clinch his right hand as if on his sword-hilt. ‘The tempest of 
revolt which swept through him left him dazed, for he had reasoned the matter out 
with himself thoroughly, and thought he had accepted the situation ; thought that he 
had realised that his dignity in the regiment, under the present system, went side 
by side, and not behind that of the English officers. Yet here he was at the 

* Night or Darkness. + Day or Light. 
¢ Narayan in the Hindoo mythology is the Creative spirit brooding on the waters. 
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mercy of something too strong for acquired wisdom. He walked on faster, to 
escape into a more wholesome environment, and by sheer force of will succeeded 
in driving away all thought of the past interview save a triviality. That was the 
remembrance that her name was Laila, his Roshan. Light and Darkness, Day 
and Night. A fate indeed! 

As he passed into the courtyard, however, on his way to the door in the river 
bastion, a group in its centre, round the old gun, brought his attention back to 
realities, and he went towards it, his slipper-shod feet making no martial clank 
this time on the Union Jack of raised paths. ‘The group consisted of half a dozen 
or so of men listening to something which was being declaimed, with much 
gesticulation, by an ash-smeared jog, whose wide pierced ears, distended by 
conch-shell rings, and transverse bar of white on his forehead, showed him to 
belong to the sect which claims to have transcendental powers. Apparently he 
had been making the claim, for a young man whose costume smacked of Western 
culture, and whose face was acute, litigious, interrupted him impatiently. 

“Vea, yea! possibly thou couldst overcome the obstruction, Gorakh-nath-ee ; but 
the question is whether the obstruction be legal? Is it not so, Lala Ramanund ?” 

Lala Ramanund, whose dress was even more Western, and who had a certain 
air of distinction due, evidently, to position, assented; adding as a rider, and with 
some contempt, that at present they had only jog? Gorakh-nath’s word that any 
interference was intended. 

Gorakh-nath, a tall, muscular man, naked save for his grass-rope girdle, his 
wild hair twined and twisted to a tiara, his wild, half-insane eyes telling of drugs, 
shot a glance of absolute defiance at Ramanund. “Thy name, punditjee, is not 
likely to give friendly witness to mine,” he began, alluding to the fact that they 
were respectively called after the founders of their absolutely antagonistic sects, 
‘and yet methinks thou couldst, seeing——” 

Here Dya Ram, the first speaker, alarmed in his lawyer’s soul at the militant 
tone of the jog’, suggested hastily that they might inquire, say at the gate; or 
stay! there was the /aviddar coming—he must know. 

Once more, as he listened to the question put to him, the expression of his 
race and creed came to Roshan’s face, hiding its culture. 

“Of a certainty!” he replied haughtily. “The gun belongs to the fort. It is 
not to be used as a shelter for—for saints!” His contempt was palpable. 


“T deny your premise,” put in Dya Ram eagerly. “The gun is the people’s 
by prescriptive right. I can use it if I choose. ‘The Government professes 


neutrality ; therefore, no one has a right to interfere with my religion.” 

Roshan’s face was a study. “Lo! Dya Ram—for thou art my old class-fellow 
surely—hast gone back to the old beliefs since the days when thou didst sign 
thyself at the end of thy essays, and in thy books, ‘Dya Ram, Agnostic’ ?” 

Dya Ram gave an uneasy cough. “It is a question of legality———” he began. 

“And of money also,” put in a new voice cringingly. ‘“ The pilgrims come hither 
to see the saint, and then bathe. But if there is no saint, many will not come ; 
and I, who have my right on the steps as marker of the caste marks——’ 

“Right!” echoed the Mahomedan curtly. ‘Have a care, caste-marker! lest 
we do not claim the courtyard aiso.” 

Here Ramanund, who had hitherto listened indifferently, took up the cudgels. 
“That scarcely can be, havildar-sahib,” he said ; “our pious folk have come here 
to perform their offices since time began.” 

Gorakh-nath turned on him at once. “Not so, Vaishnava!”* he said. ‘Thou, 


* Worshipper of Vishnu as distinct from the worshippers of Siva. 
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and thine, know naught of the Beginning of Things. Come to us and Holy 
Shive-jee for that! Thou art as far from the great wisdom as he,’—here he 
pointed wildly to Roshan. “Yea! farther, despite thy pretence of purity! Despite 
thy hunger yesterday, when returning to thy lost faith, thou didst come here to 
eat as the twice-born should, and a shadow fell upon thy food! Despite thy 
deafness to this world,” here he laughed jeeringly, “which kept thee back 
from bearing witness, but now, to my truth, to the truth of Shiveyee’s servant !” 

Dya Ram looked at him, then at Ramanund perplexedly. “ What means he ?” 
he said aside. ‘ Didst thou really come hither to eat after the old?” 

“ My wife was dying,” replied Ramanund in a low, rapid undertone, “and I... 
you understand. There—there is nothing ‘certain, see you—and any chance—one 
goes back——” he broke off almost desperately in his confession. 

Dya Ram, who had signed himself Agnostic, nodded. He understood what it 
was to be rudderless in a familiar current, and came to the rescue of his friend’s 
consistency by asserting that any such decision regarding the gun, if one had been 
made, would certainly be disputed. ‘That he and his, though they demurred to its 
being counted against them for faith in the worshipping of mere matter, would, if 
necessary, carry the case to the High Court. 

“Carry it to the Court of thy God Indra, if need be, Dya Ram!” retorted 
Roshan; and as he strode off, he spat deliberately in the dust. That also 
surprised him faintly, for he had thought he had learnt tolerance of the Huzoors. 
So with a frown, and yet with relief, he put his hand on the latch which would 
open the way back to a less disturbing environment. As he did so, another hand 
was on it also. The door opened from within, and Father Ninian stood on the 
threshold barring it—but barring it with smiles. 

“Ah! my pupil,” he said in English, “I have been listening to your praises 
from Captain Dering, and from Mr. Carlyon too. He says you are the best 
fencer in the army. You and I must cross foils again some time—eh, my pupil?” 

Roshan, as he stepped aside elaborately to let the old man pass, drew himself 
up, and saluted. 

“If you please, sir; but I have learnt new things since—since those days.” 

His tone made Father Ninian pause to look at him for an instant; then he 
replied, “ And I have not forgotten the old: that makes us equal.” 

Roshan gave a little hard laugh as he went in; if the old man liked to think 
so, let him. 





But Father Ninian’s face as he passed—a black shadow in the sunshine 
across the level steps leading down to the river wore a wistful smile. Old and 
new, he thought. New and old. Senseless, useless words, fit only for humanity 
to juggle dreams from, since no man knew the unseen beginning—knew the 
unseen end—knew even his own birth and death! In the endless band of Life, 
naught came first, naught last; and the things of to-day might be old, the things 
of yesterday might be new. 

“ Margherita... /” 

The name came soundless to the old priest’s lips, and a quick flush of youth, 
and hope, and joy, seemed to smooth away the wrinkles of his face. A faint laugh, 
a happy laugh, went further towards a hearing than the name. It was nearly sixty 
years ago since he had left her. An old story indeed, and yet how new! The 
new wine of it ran in his old veins, thrilled to his old brain, and took him back 
absolutely to a fa/azzo on the outskirts of Rome, with the pale flood of the Tiber 
flowing beneath a marble /oggia. He had never looked on running water since 
without remembrance ; and now—his feet having led him unconsciously to the 
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he stood smiling at the pale flood of the Hari. For he knew that he 
had fought a good fight, that he had kept the promise he had made in order to 
still her soul; that he had kept her boy, Pietro Bonaventura, so far as he could, 
from harm, and his child, and his child’s child, gathering them as lambs into the 
arms of Holy Church. And then, something in the last thought drove the tender 
human smile from his face, he murmured a “dea culpa, mea maxima culpa,” bent 
to the stream, and dipping his fingers in it, crossed himself. 

“* May Shive-yee’s blessing go with his holy water, Bada-jee!” said a voice behind 
him. It was Gorakh-nath the jog?, who, his sympathisers having departed, had 
come to fill his gourd. 
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Father Ninian turned; so, for a space, the two priests stood face to face, 
representatives of the two great supernaturalisms of the world—the one which has 
held the West, the one which has held the East. 

The old man’s face at first returned to that kindly human tolerance, for his 
fifty years of Eshwara had widened his sympathies. But, as he stood before the 
Jogi it hardened, and the priestly arrogance of the naked ash-smeared figure, 
stretching a right hand in claim over the sanctifying power of the river, was 
reflected in Father Ninian’s as he spread his left hand upwards and turned on his 
heel with the words, “Vade retro, Satanas /” 


F. A. STEEL. 
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CUPID. 


AINTY little maiden 
Flying to and fro, 
Hiding by the beech trees, 


Dodging Cupid’s bow. 


Wicked little Cupid 
Sitting on a tree, 
Aiming arrows at her, 


Reh re 
Laughing merrily ! 


Comes a Knight a-riding : 
“Ah! sir, if you could 
Save me from this Cupid, 


Take me through the wood.” 


Lifted on his charger, 

Oh, what does she spy ?— 
Cruel little Cupid 

In the brave Knight’s eye! 
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HE person who would wish to learn something about the chief newspapers 
of foreign countries must first grasp the fact that they are in two or three 
most important points very different from the great English journals with 

which he is so familiar. In the first place, they seldom make any striking 
pretence of being ‘up-to-date’ news-purveyors for the public, in the sense that we 
understand that term in relation to the British and American Press. In fact, they 
give some few items of fresh news here and there in their pages, but it is in most 
cases a very desultory kind of rechauffe. 

Secondly, newspapers on the Continent are seldom or never sold so widely on 
the streets to every passer-by as ours are; they are nearly all subscribed for by 
advance payments, and then are delivered by hand or post at the houses of the 
various subscribers as they are issued. It is true that in Paris, Berlin, and one or 
two other large towns, one can buy a paper at the kiosks which are in many parts 
of the city, but this system is nothing like so universal as are our newsagents’ shops. 

Again, the Continental papers, almost without exception, devote a large part of 
their space to a short story, or continuation of a serial one, daily ; and they have, 
comparatively speaking, much more space given up to advertisements than our 
papers have. 

Lastly, there are few papers of Europe outside our own country which exercise 
any important effect on the public opinion regarding political events, such as is 
exercised every day by the great London and New York journals. ‘Though foreign 
papers pretend to be Liberal or Conservative, as the case my be, the meaning of 
these terms to them is quite different from what it is to us. Roughly speaking, 
they may be taken to be of two classes, either supporters of the Government or 
opposed to it; a few pretend to no politics at all. 

No paper is more famous in France than Le Petit Journal. It is almost 
colourless as regards political views, and in that respect has little influence. Yet it 
is not only the most popular of all French papers, but probably the most widely 
circulated newspaper in the world. Its daily circulation is given at not less than 
1,300,000; and no other daily paper can at all approach this, in our own land 
or in America. 
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Le Petit Journal is edited by M. Marinoni, and its offices are in Rue 
Lafayette, Paris. What there is in it that has appealed so forcibly to the French 
idea as to give it so great a vogue is difficult for English people to understand. _ Its 
famous leading article, always on the front page,—and signed,—has won an enormous 
reputation. The paper is of four pages, about the size of our ordinary evening 
sheets, and there is a short story, as well as a continued one, in every issue. 
There is more news and reading-matter than is usual in Continental papers, and 
fewer advertisements. Its price is, in English money, about one halfpenny. 

For thirty-seven years Le Fetit Journal has continued to amuse and instruct 
the French people, and has been growing more and more into favour, until now it 
has absolutely no rival in its own line. Many of the greatest French writers of 
the past half-century have been proud to be allowed to write its leading articles, 
and to inscribe their famous names upon its pages. 

Perhaps the most influential political paper in France to-day is Ze Figaro, 
which is under the editorship of M. de Dodays. It has six pages daily, about the 
size of our Daily Telegraph pages. The front page, as in most Continental 
papers, is made the page de résistance of the whole paper, and many of its articles 
there are signed. In its politics Ze Figaro is Republican, and it costs about three- 
halfpence in English money. Four of its sides are devoted to news and the 
inevitable feuz/eton, and the others to advertisements. But every Saturday the 
last page is given up to Music, when an original song or pianoforte piece by some 
noted composer is published. On three days of the week—Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Sundays—it publishes designs by Forain and Caran d’Ache. 

Le /igaro was first brought into existence in 1854 by M. de Villemessant. 
It was projected as a satirical weekly, in which it has had many followers in other 
lands, who have even copied its name. In 1866, however, so popular had the 
paper grown that it became a daily newspaper, and assumed a political complexion 
which it has since kept. Success has attended it in this capacity to such a degree 
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that to-day no French daily has now so much political influence as Ze Figaro, 
Its publishing offices are in Paris, Rue Drouot. 

There can be little doubt that one of the most influential political newspapers 
on the Continent is the Berliner Tageblatt, of Germany. Many and varied causes 
have contributed to the proud position of the celebrated German organ. Probably 
one reason of the exceptional popularity which the Berliner Tageblatt enjoys with 
Germans both at home and abroad, is because of its wealth of reading-matter 
and its general “up-to-date” style. Every day two editions are issued, and in 
addition to these there are often several supplementary sheets accompanying the 
paper, dealing with various technical subjects. These extra sheets are generally 
well illustrated, and form a notable feature of the journal. 

The Berliner Tageblatt has a large sale for a Continental political journal, selling 
from 70,000 to 80,000 a day, but its great influence is not to be measured by 
its sales. It is universally acknowledged both in Germany and England to be 
a first-class paper, on account of its independence of thought, its special 
correspondence service of news, its excellent “Trades News” or “//andels-Zeitung,” 
and its capital short stories by the best writers in the Fatherland. In this latter 
respect—the short siories—the TZugeb/att comes up to the leading French 
papers, which is saying much. ‘The circulation of this paper is chiefly amongst the 
professional and trade classes, and its price is 15 pfennigs, or about twopence- 
halfpenny of our money. Its politics are Free-Liberal, and after the first three or 
four pages, reading-matter and advertisements are mixed in delightful confusion. 
It entered on its twenty-ninth year only a few weeks ago, and is now under the 
editorship of Herr Levnsohn. In size it is almost exactly a counterpart of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and it has twelve pages regularly, with an extra supplement of 
two or four more. 

The best-known daily paper in Germany after the one just mentioned, and a paper 
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ete. whose opinion is 
always quoted in our 
own journals with 
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German matters are 
concerned, is the 
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politics may be set 
down as Conservative, or “ National Liberal ”—that is, in support of the Government. 
There are two editions every day, and the price—generally subscribed in advance, 
as mentioned before—is about threepence for the two. ‘There are eight pages, of 
which five are almost entirely devoted to advertisements, and another wholly to 
trade. The news contained in the Cologne Journal is far behind what our poorest 
evening papers would consider sufficient. 
Yet. this paper has a reputation which many of our widely-known provincial 
dailies might envy. It is much read and quoted in Germany, and is, in our own 
country, considered to be the very first organ for reflecting German opinion. 
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Much of this paper is given up, in the advertisement 
columns, to the lotteries which abound in and around 
Cologne. Another curious feature, too, is the way it 
puts in the “ Deaths,” a specimen column of which 
here given. The size of the page of the Ko/nische 
Zeitung is very large, bigger than any of our pages, 
except, perhaps, the Zzmes, and it is probably the 
largest sheet issued on the Continent. It was started 
in 1802, and is the oldest and most famous paper in 
Continental countries. 

Austria’s chief newspaper is one which has gained 
a great renown even in the British Isles and America 
for its faithful reflection of the best Republican 
sentiments. The MWeue Freie Presse, or New Free 
Press, is published twice a day in Vienna. It is far 
and away the most-read and _ best-liked paper in 
Austro-Hungary, and has for more than thirty years 
maintained an exceedingly high reputation. It may 
be said to be the organ of the liberal-minded and 
free-thinking citizens of all countries. 

In Austria the Meue Freie Presse represents the 
ideas of the German-Liberal party of the Empire. 
Its very high position amongst European newspapers 
is due to its literary style, as well as to its political 
opinions. Though issued usually twice a day, on 
Sundays and Fridays it only appears as a morning 
paper, and on Monday it comes out only in the 
evening edition. ‘The price, by subscription, for the 
two issues daily, is about fivepence of our coinage. 

The English reader will be astonished to learn 
that there are no less than forty-two pages of the 
Neue Freie Presse to each edition, and each page is 
quite as large as, perhaps rather larger than, one of 
the Pall Mall Gazette. Reading-matter and advertise- 
ments are mixed most perplexingly according to 
English views, and at least two-thirds of the paper 
are taken up with the latter. For this journal is the 
most noted on the Continent for its advertisement 
columns, and, owing to the esteem in which it is 
held and its wide circulation, its rates for such 
matter are much higher than the average European 
paper. 

It deals with all kinds of news, and makes a 
speciality of the feuid/eton. ‘Theatrical notices occupy 
an important place in it. But the greatest tribute to 
its circulation and influence is to be found in the 
fact that the reader can scarcely take up any one 
number without finding in it advertisements in almost 
every European language. In this respect the /Veue 
Freie Presse puts even our own papers of the 
Metropolis into the shade. The edition now before 
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me contains, amongst ‘Servants, &c. wanted,” almost half a column of English 
advertisements and another half-column of French ones. Besides these I see 
several Italian ones, hundreds of German ones, at least two Russian ‘wanteds,’ 
and one Spanish! What other European paper can show this in one issue? 

The newspaper which may be looked upon as the leading one in the capital 
of Italy is Za TZyribuna, which comes out daily, and costs a penny of English 
money. It is a paper especially written for the people, in a popular style, and 
consists of four pages, somewhat about the same size as our London LZcho, which 
it resembles also in the colour and shape of its pages. 

La Tribuna is comparatively a modern growth, being only yet in its sixteenth 
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year. There are several editions of it daily, and most of its subscribers pay their 
abonnements in advance, as with other Continental papers. When one considers 
that there are no less than twelve dailies published in Rome alone, which has 
only a population of 450,000,—one can form some idea of the competition that 
goes on amongst these journals. 

It is doubtless for these reasons that Za Zyibuna, owing to its spirited policy 
and popular style, has made such headway in such a short time against its rivals. 
The paper takes the tone of what in Italy is called the “ Liberal” party, that is 
the Democratic section of the populace. Every week it issues a weekly edition, 
which is called by the name of Za Zribuna Supplemento, and is illustrated. 
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The first page of this Italian daily is given over to short leading articles and 
striking news of the day; the upper part of the second is all news, whilst the 
lower contains a short story written by some eminent author, such as Zola; the 
third contains news and advertisements, queerly mixed according to our notions ; 
and the last page has a short story at the top part, and advertisements on the 
lower two-thirds. Sometimes instead of two short stories there is one serial 
running through several issues, and one short story each day. 

The popularity of Za Zribuna amongst the Italians may be gauged from the 
fact that it is the chief paper which these buy when living in foreign capitals 
such as London. ‘To our own city comes every day from Rome a large supply 
for the many Italians who inhabit the Soho and Clerkenwell districts, and thus do 
the “strangers in our gates” keep in touch with their native land! 

Twice a day there is issued in Belgium’s capital the chief newspaper of that busy 
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little country, Z’Jndependance Belge—in our language Zhe Belgium Independent. 
The very name carries with it a political complexion, and the paper acts up to its 
name in more ways than one. It favours the Conservative or“ National” side of 
Continental politics, where it may be said to have any at all, yet it is ever in the 
front rank of progress and social improvement. As the French language is the 
common tongue of Belgium, this is the language in which the famous Brussels 
journal is printed. It is a penny paper of extra large pages, about the dimensions 
of the London Zimes. But its number of pages only extends to four, and at least 
one of these, often more, is quite given up to the advertiser. 

M. Charles Tardieu, the clever editor of L’/ndependance Belge, has his own 
notions of originality and smartness as regards his paper, and some of them are 
very good ones too. The front page is always devoted to fairly long reports of 
what is specially stirring the various nations of Europe, transmitted direct by a 
correspondent from each capital. Theatrical news and the Fine Arts are well 
catered for on the inside page, as is also the desire for news from their own 
industrial centres by the busy Brussels merchants. The “To be continued in our 
next issue” is also there, and the last page has an original lower half consisting of 
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the latest news from all the chief places of the world, and of the last state of 
things on the Brussels Bourse or Exchange. 

Apart from its great popularity and influence in industrial matters, Z’Zndependance 
Belge can claim, I should suppose, to be almost the oldest journal on the Conti- 
nent, at least of any present fame. For it has now grown to be a septuagenarian, 


having entered, with 1899, upon its seventieth year of issue. ‘Though there are 
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several English papers of to-day which can boast of longer careers than this, 
yet the number of journals in Europe going back to the first quarter of the 
century are extremely few, and in most countries almost nil. 

Madrid, the Spanish capital, has one or two papers which have a fair circulation, 
but they cannot compare in importance, as to their influence over their own country’s 
population, with other first-class Continental newspapers,—with the best productions 
of Austria, Russia, or even Italy. Of the Spanish papers probably the /mparcial 
has the greatest sale amongst the people of Madrid; but the chief paper for 





M. Charlies Tardieu, 


Redacteur en chef de L'/udependance Belge. 


influence amongst the better classes is Za Lpoca, which is a Conservative journal 
of very old repute, having been established for over half a century. 

La Epoca has never supported any other party in Spain but the high Conservatives. 
Its present circulation may be taken as being about twelve thousand daily, and it 
is edited by the Marquis de Valdiglesias, who is also one of its proprietors. It 
is a four-paged journal whose columns are principally given over to news from 
Spanish sources; and its supply of foreign matter and doings, as we know them 
in this country, is but scanty. There is generally a leading article of importance 
in its first column, and the latter half of its fourth page is given to the “ serial,” 
which is as much in vogue in Spain as elsewhere on the Continent. 
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Of advertisements, however, Za Lpoca is very free, there being seldom more 
than a fourth of a page on the last side of the paper devoted to them. The 
price of the paper is fifteen centimos in Spanish money, which in our own 
coinage would be rather more than a penny. 

The Spanish Press is much behind that of most other European countries, as 
it was not till late in this century that there began to be any real liberty for it 
in Spain, and not till 1874 did the best papers begin to adapt themselves at all 
to the journalistic methods prevailing in other countries. 

The LVovoe Vremja is the best of Russian organs of the Press. It is published 
daily in St. Petersburg, and has a wide and increasing circulation over all the 
land of the “Great White Tsar,”—that is amongst all the educated classes, for 
it is necessary to recollect that no European country is so low in the scale of 
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education in the popular sense as is Russia. Of newspapers and their contents 
the average Russian peasant, and even lower middle-class worker, knows nothing, 
nor could he read them if he did, as reading is not one of his accomplishments. 
Spain and Turkey, badly as they are off in the matter of popular education, 
are first-rate compared with Russia. 

The Vovoe Vremja, however, is one of the few papers which are trying 
to diffuse a better knowledge of men and things amongst the subjects of the 
Tsar, and a regular circulation daily of 30,000 should do something towards the 
good work, even if it is slow. The editor of this famous Russian newspaper is 
M. Federoff, a man of very broad views and high educational attainments. Like 
all other Russian editors, however, he is somewhat hampered in his task of 
keeping the public in Russia up to date in journalistic matters by the absurd and 
extremely strict censorship of the Press by the St. Petersburg Government. On 
this account the /Vovoe Vremja has altogether to repudiate any political opinions 
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or leanings, nor must it comment, especially unfavourably, on any of the 
proceedings of those who are either civil or military workers in the Government 
of the ‘T’sar’s subjects. To do so would be to draw down upon it at once the 
wrath of the censor, and might prove disastrous to the future of the great paper. 
For, despite all these drawbacks, it is a great paper in its own way, and all the 
greater because it is so well carried on in spite of them. 

It comes out every day with its varying number of pages, according to the 
number of advertisements, from eight to sixteen, printed, of course, in the Russian 





Marquis de Valdiglesias. 
Editor of La Efoca (Madrid). 


language, and costing about a penny of our money. Of necessity it takes its tone 
from the society which patronises it, and so it is rather higher class in its subject- 
matter than such papers as Le Petit Journal. Some of its advertisements are 
very quaint, and would sound strange to oir ears if they were translated into 
English, making us smile; for advertising is not yet the art in Russia that it is 
with the Western nations, and simplicity is one of its notable features. 

But Russian journalism, like that in other European countries, will in time 
gain the victory over censorship and prejudice, and then there will be a striking 
change in the land of the “Great White Tsar.” The Press of Europe is every 
day becoming more and more alive to its great future, and to its power; and 
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though, like our own, it has had a stiff fight in the past, it will surely conquer 
in the end, and the people of these Continental countries will then enjoy the 
same privileges and pleasures of their newspapers as we do in England to-day. 
When that desirable consummation arrives much of the credit will be due to 
the great journals with which this article has dealt, and which have “ borne the 
heat and burden of the day.” 


GEORGE A. WADE. 
























+ THE STORY OF A STORY. 





HE morning was fair. The garden was dappled 
- with gold and set with diamonds of dew. 
I sauntered among the flowers, wishing I 
knew the names of things, that I might feel more 
intelligently pastoral. A light step onethe gravel of 
the path sounded behind me, and I turned and confronted Miss Almond. She 
was radiant in filmy pink, and her hair was artlessly untidy. She carried her hat, 
of coarse, loosely-woven straw, swinging in her hand. There was a pink flower 
nestling among the laces of her bodice. I might have imagined that it had dropped 
there from the sky had I not caught the gleam of a pin-head. She made a little 
mock-curtsey to me. And I wished that my hat were a three-cornered one of purple 
velvet, instead of a prosaic straw, as I acknowledged the greeting with a magnificent 
bow. I felt that I could say something in the Shakespearean vein, if occasion called 
Miss Almond smiled, and we sauntered down the gravel path together. 

“ Are you often up as early as this?” asked Miss Almond. 

“Tam often up as late as this,” I replied. 

“Oh,” she faltered. ‘“ But that isn’t the same thing, is it ?” 

“Tt is very different,” said I. 

“Why are men so wicked?” she asked. 

“Tt isn’t wickedness that keeps me up late,” I explained. 

“What is it, then?” 

“ Journalism,” said I. “I am on a newspaper.” 

“Qh,” she said again. And I thought her face gloomed. 

“T get no time to be wicked,” said I apologetically. 

“ How nice for you!” she exclaimed. 

“But then I get no time to be good either.” 

“That’s rather nice for you too, isn’t it?” 

“This morning,” said I, “I am very good.” 

“What have you done?” 

“T have got up early.” 

“So has chanticleer. Listen!” 

“ And we are both crowing.” 

She laughed. “I love to get up early,” said she. “ And I get up early to love !’ 

“To love! What?” 

“Everything. Life. The world. The sky. The trees and the birds. The 
beauty and the wonder of earth. I would not miss the early morning for anything 
you could offer me.” She looked very intense. 

“T have so little to offer,” I murmured. 

“T don’t mean you,” she said hastily. 

“Do you know,” said I, “until you came I felt very greedy here all alone. 
Everything is so radiantly glorious, isn’t it? It is too much for one man to have 
all to himself.” 

“T am glad to be of service,” said she. 
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“Ah! but you make me feel a greater glutton than before. For see what 
happens. I take away half your enjoyment of the scene, and my own is doubled!” 
She made another mock-curtsey to me, and trilled out, with a little ripple of 
mirth: “ That very pretty speech surely restores the balance of things.” 

I bowed again, magnificently as before. 

“ But I was going to say,” pursued Miss Almond, “that I would not miss the 
morning for anything any one could offer me because—” and she underlined the 
word with her forefinger in a way that was quite irresistible—‘ because it is such a 
stimulating time.” 

I nodded gravely. 

“It is at this dear hour, in this dear garden, that I concoct all my little 
romances,” said she. ‘“ But perhaps you did not know I wrote?” 

“T might have guessed it,” said I. “For we all write nowadays. It is the 
thing. Literature, once an art, has now become a fashion ; everybody has a novel 
up their sleeve. And sonnets are worn on the eyebrow !” 

She started. “ Hush!” said she, with a finger on her lip. “Here comes my 
brother.” 

He strolled toward us with a grinning face. ‘‘ Hullo, Cullen! I say, Mary, 
what on earth has dragged you out of bed at this ungodly hour of the day?” 

Miss Almond blushed, and I perceived that she had concocted at least one 
little romance in that garden. We went in to breakfast. 

I was staying at the country-house of one of my father’s oldest friends. My 
father is rich in oldest friends. Miss Almond was the daughter of the house, and 
had it not been for her I should have found my visit tiresome beyond endurance. 
For old Almond was one of those men who count each year of their age as a 
separate virtue. He was fifty-eight, and he thought it sufficient. He was dull and 
stupid, and ugly and unpleasant; but he had lived thirty years or so longer than I, 
and he looked upon that as an achievement to be proud of. ‘When you're as 
old as I am,” was the formula with which he began each utterance. And I used 
to say to myself, “I hope I shall live to be threescore, but never to be old as 
you are!” He was the awful example of middle age to whom I introduced all 
my male friends of over forty years. ‘‘See Almond and die,” said I, “if you feel 
that kind of middle age dawning upon you.” ‘To his other vices he added a love 
of young men’s society. “When JZ was a young man,” said he, “I was not like you, 
my boy. No. Young men nowadays lack solid qualities.” And we knew that by 
“solid qualities” he meant fifty-eight years. Mary Almond had that comprehensive 
contempt for all that her father said, and did, and thought, which could only have 
been based on a full knowledge of him. There was no Mrs. Almond. She was 
happily dead. 

“TY wish I had not told you that I write,” said Miss Almond, later in the day. 

“The secret is safe with me,” I returned. 

“Tt zs a secret,” said she. “ You noticed that even Harry didn’t know about 
my habit of concocting romances in the garden.” 

“T did not notice,” said I. 

I thought she uttered a sigh of relief. 

“T am in the middle of one now,” she said. 

I looked at her fair, flushed face, and’ wondered, ‘‘Am I also in the middle 
of one?” 

“Yes?” said I. ‘Tell me about it. Is there much written?” 

“Oh, I haven’t started writing it down,” said she. “ You see, I have come toa 
difficulty.” 
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“1 acknowledged the greeting with a magnificent bow.” 


“The writing?” I suggested. 

“T wish you would tell me about it.” 
resourceful sometimes.” 

“Please go on,” I murmured. 


“You won’t laugh at me?” 
“My dear Miss Almond!” 








“Oh, no, that’s easy enough,” she replied. “I mean a difficulty in the plot.” 
“T think I will,” said she. ‘You might be able to help me. 


She narrowed her eyes and looked at me earnestly. 
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“You laughed at me this morning. Oh yes, you did! I thought it rather 


unkind of you at the time. Because I really take my writing very seriously.” 
She knitted her brows. ‘‘ You see, the man does not love the woman.” 


“Ts it his fault ?” 

“It is his misfortune,” said she. 

“Is she so worthy of his love ?” 

“He is unworthy of hers.” 

“That may amount to the same thing.” 

“ Perhaps it does. Of course she wants him to love her.” 
** Of course.” 

“I don’t see why you should say ‘ of course,’ like that.” 
“T thought she loved him.” 

“So she does.” 

“In that case 
“You see,” said Miss Almond, “he does not really understand her.” 

“Does she understand him ?” 

“Oh yes, perfectly.” 

“Is it a story of real life?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Doesn’t the poor chap find it rather embarrassing to be understood ?” 
“Would you find it embarrassing ?” 

“The story is not about me.” 

** But you are a man.” 

“T am not a sex.” 

“He is not at all good-looking,” said she. 

“ Does that matter?” 

“She doesn’t mind.” 

“Does he?” 

“Of course not. He is a man.” 

“Some men ” I began, and stopped. 

“That kind of man is not worth considering.” 

“ Poor fellow!” I murmured. 

“T mean—you know—the kind of man that worries about his appearance.” 
“Some men do, you know,” 

“Do they?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“T haven’t noticed it.” 

“They don’t worry in public, of course.” 

“No? How interesting! Now tell me, what sort of man worries about his 
appearance? And what sort of defect does he worry about ?” 

“A man may have an unsatisfactory nose or red hair.” 

“T like some shades of red hair.” 

“Does this woman like some shades of red hair?” 

* Which woman ?” 

“The woman in your story.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You see, though the man isn’t good-looking a bit, he is 
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the kind of man that women rave about.” 


“And that makes her jealous?” 

“Of course not. She has a soul above jealousy.” 
“Ts she one of those soulful women?” 

“She is very introspective.” 
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“T should think he could not possibly be worthy of her.” 

‘“‘ He isn’t.” 

* Does she know that?” 

* Of course.” 

“Poor chap! ... And she doesn’t mind ?” 

“She could imbue him with some of her own ideals.” 

“And he would be improved by that ?” 

* Of course.” 

*“T should advise her to leave him alone.” 

“Oh, she can’t do that. There wouldn’t be any story if she did.” 

“ How did she make his acquaintance ? ” 

* At a ball.” 

“ He dances?” 

“ Divinely !” 

“And talks ?” 

“ Like a book!” 

“What sort of book?” 

“You know what I mean.” 

*T don’t know what all books mean.” 

“She understands Aim, though he doesn’t understand her.” 

“Perhaps she talks like a book too—another kind of book that he doesn’t 
care for?” 

“Oh, no; he is immensely interested in her.” 
I reflected. ‘He seems to me to be rather a bounder,” said I. 
“He is flippant on the surface, but he has a great, true heart, really.” 
“ And she knows that ?” 
| ** Of course.” 

‘‘ How does she find out so much about him?” 

“Her brother is his friend.” 

I raised my eyebrows. ‘ What sort of man is her brother?” 

“Qh, just a man. The ordinary sort.” 

“But with some extraordinary ideas on the subject of friendship !” 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” she cried. 

“T mean that men asa rule don’t tell their sisters the truth about one another.” 

“Why not?” 

“They don’t. That’s all. It isn’t the thing at all.” 

“Men are very odd,” she sighed. 

“You wouldn’t have them all alike,” I responded. “Think what a regiment 
they would be.” 

“They would all be like those men who stand in rows against the wall at 
dances.” 
I laughed. ‘“ We seem to have wandered.” 

“Oh, I know my way.” 

“T was going to say that we seem to have wandered from the story.” 

“c Yes.” 

“Don’t you think, Miss Almond, that you make it very difficult for me to 
appear intelligent ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she said again. 

“IT mean that it would be kinder to me if you .began at the beginning of this 
story of yours.” 
“ Didn’t I?” she asked innocently. 
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“T don’t think so,” I replied. 

“Then I will,” said she. “Do you ever sit down?” 

“Yes. At appropriate times and in appropriate places,” 

“This is an appropriate time—twenty minutes past three,” said Miss Almond. 
* And an appropriate place.” 

We had stopped beside a fallen tree. Miss Almond sat down. I stood before 
her. 

“Don’t tower, please,” she said, pathetically. 

And I sank down on the grass at her feet. 

It was a fine afternoon, and the riddled shade of the coppice was refreshing. 
The birds were twittering drowsily, butterflies were flitting, there was a perfume of 
ripening corn in the air, At least, I think it was corn. 

“TI could die here,” said Miss Almond, too sentimentally. 

“You couldn’t live here,” said I. “It would be so dull and damp.” 

“Why do you say things like that?” 

“T don’t know. I beg your pardon. Perhaps I am like the man in your 
story—flippant on the surface, but with a great, true heart. Eh?” 

“Oh no,” said she, rather breathlessly. ‘“ You are not a bit like him.” 

“May I judge? Will you tell me the story from the beginning?” 

She looked at me very intently for awhile, then turned her head away and dug 
her parasol into the earth. 

“They were children together,” said she. 

“T thought they met at a ball?” 

“That was after they grew up. ‘Things parted them.” 

“Things parted us,” I reflected. ‘“‘ And we were children together.” 

“There was never any nonsense about us,” said Miss Almond sharply. 

“Then this is to be a nonsensical story ?” 

“Tt is to be nothing of the kind. How dare you!” 

“Please go on.” 

“They were children together. And things parted them. Then they met 
at a ball.” 

“How hot and crowded it was!” said I. ‘And how angry I felt until you 
turned up!” 

“Mrs. Bowen always asks too many people.” 

“ And such people, some of them!” 

“Not that that has anything to do with my story,” said she demurely, 

“Of course not,” I cried. 

“They met at this ball. I think it had better be a ball, don’t you?” 

“Couldn’t you make it a dinner-party? He might take her down.” 

“T don’t like to think of them eating and drinking.” 

“They wouldn’t eat enough to matter, because they would be so agitated. He 
might drink——” 

“Still, the food would be there to interfere with them.” 

“Let them go dinnerless, then,” said I. “Let him be hungry and _ her 
romantic.” 

“T wish men were not so coarse,’ 
pity—so unnecessary.” 

““My dear Miss Almond, if men were not coarse enough to have appetites 
there would be nothing done in the world.” 

**T suppose you are right,” she sighed. 

“They met at the ball .. .” I hinted, 
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she murmured sadly. “It seems such a 
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“Oh yes. And they knew one another at once, though so many years had 
passed by.” 

“ After all, it was only five years,” I remarked. 

*T was fourteen and you were seventeen,” mused Miss Almond. 

* And how old were they?” I asked. 

“Oh, they? ‘They were quite a different age,” she stammered. 

“Oh, let them be young,” said I. “Give them youth, at least.” 

“J don’t know,” she pondered. 

“The public prefers them young,” said I. 

She tossed her head. “I cannot collaborate with the public.” 


” 





“41 could die here,’ said Miss Almond, too sentimentally.” 


“Then make him a A/asé roué,” said I. 

“T had thought of that,” she answered. 

“Let her prattle to him and win him back to an interest in things that are 
good and noble. Let her show him that though his liver is touched his heart can 
be touched too.” 

“T hate you!” said Miss Almond fiercely. 

“Oh, all right!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Make the fellow a sentimental widower, 
poor chap!” 

“TI shall make him nothing of the sort.” 

“What a weird creation he will be!” I cried. “He is not young. He is not 
a blasé roué. He is not a widower. ‘There is nothing like him in contemporary 
fiction.” 
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“He 7s young,” said Miss Almond. “He shall be young.” 

“Don’t overdo it,” I said solemnly. “ Don’t make a boy of him. Unless the 
woman is an adventuress. Perhaps you had thought of making the woman i 

‘She is good and - beautiful.” 

“The public will never stand her. Give her a temper, or some cleverness, or 
a bad habit. Let her smoke cigarettes.” 

“There is no harm in smoking a cigarette?” 

“Why, you do it yourself!” I cried. 

“As he wraps her cloak round her in the hall she gives a little shudder, and 
he thinks she is cold. But it isn’t that, though she fibs and says it is.” 

“What is it?” I asked wonderingly. 

“It is a shudder of delight,” whispered Miss Almond. ‘“ And now take me back.” 

“ How very unexpected you are!” I cried. 

“Tt is going to rain,” she said calmly. ‘“Can’t you see the clouds coming up ?” 

I could not, but I did not say so. We talked very discreetly on our homeward 
walk, and at the end of it I was glad to escape from her into the billiard-room. 

Our next conversation on the subject of the story took place on the following 
day in the conservatory after dinner. It was a thundery night, and we had been 
watching the play of the lightning over the copper-tinted clouds, I discovered 
that Miss Almond had the eyes that see, not the purblind eyes of the average 
Briton. I began to wonder if, after all, there was a story that would come out 
of her, and that made me speak of it. 

“T think you said that the man does not love the woman?” I began. 

She started. ‘What are you talking about?” 

“Your story.” 

“Oh yes. You are so very sudden. I understand now. ... No, he does not 
love her.” 

“How does she know?” 

“She tries not to know.” 

“And she cannot escape the knowledge ?” 

“No.” 

“It is rather a sad story, then?” 

“Oh, he may come to love her in time. He likes her already, you know. If 
he were less shallow it would be easy enough for him to love her.” 

“Would the love of a shallow man content her?” 

“No man is shallow when he truly loves.” 

“That is news to me.” 

“You must go to a woman to get the truth about men.” 

“What an extraordinary theory! ” 

“The man is rather banal sometimes.” 

“I’m beginning to feel quite sorry for this man,” said I. ‘He seems to be 
such an utter outsider. A hideous blend of nincompoop and bounder. And that 
great true heart of his will be sure to land him in some trouble or other. And 
he’ll never have zous enough to extricate himself.” 

“That is where she will come in,” said Miss Almond, in tones of triumph. 

“Oh!” I gasped. 

“ He will turn to her when things go wrong with him.” 

“No, no,” said I. “I refuse to think so badly of any man, even a figment. 
My dear Miss Almond, let me prevail on you to alter this wretched creature.” 

“Let us talk about the woman,” said she. 

“As yet she is merely a shudder of delight,” I reflected. 
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Miss Almond was silent. At last she said, speaking slowly and softly, “I 
think I shall leave out that bit.” 

“T certainly should not,” I cried. “It is a fine touch. It is so convincing. 
And the man would be so taken in. Because women often.do shiver when they 
come out of a hot ball-room into a draughty hall. You always do, for instance.” 

“T am so susceptible to cold.” 

“Shall I shut that window ?” 

“Oh no.” 

“You are shivering now. Perhaps we had better go back into the room.” 

“Qh no, let us stay here,” said she. “The sky is so beautiful. And 
Tom would be sure to drag you away to that wretched billiard-room. And 
papa wouldn’t talk to me, or—worse still!—he might. No. That is, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“JT would rather stay here,” said I. “If you are qufte sure you won't 
catch cold.” 

She looked up at me quickly, with a curious hard light in her eyes. “You 
are right after all,” said she; “we had better go back into the room.” And 
she laughed. 

I marvelled at her inconsistency as I followed her, dodging the train of her 
dress. .. . Why do women love to trail their garments on the ground? I 
asked Miss Almond, and she said it was because women like to make men look 
ridiculous. I would have argued the point, but she said she was too tired to talk 
any more that night. 

“ And I leave to-morrow,” I said reproachfully. 

She stopped on her way to the door, and turned and faced me. 

“T did not know that,” said she. ‘‘ You should have told me.” 

“T didn’t know it either,” said I, “until this afternoon. Won't you stay a 
little longer now ?” 

“Oh, if you like, as you are leaving to-morrow.” 

“T want to know how your story is to end.” 

“T wish I knew,” she breathed. 

“Let us try to make an end to it. At present it is like a body without a 
head.” 

“Or without a heart.” 

“Let us give that wretched man of yours a heart. Come, Miss Almond, let 
me prevail on you to give him a heart.” 

“He has one already,” said she. 

“Hers?” I hinted. 

“T didn’t mean that.” 

‘Oh, you mean that great true Abstraction. An imitation heart, believe me. 
Men. don’t have that kind. Give the poor fellow a heart that will make an average, 
decent, sinful man of him. Then he will love the woman right enough.” 

“Will he?” 

“ Of course.” 

“But if he loves the woman he will spoil the story.” 

“Do you know, Miss Almond, I have a horrible confession to make to you.” 

“Why to me?” 

“Because it would not be interesting to any one else.” 

“T am affected, then?” 

“ Certainly.” 


“ How exciting! Please ’fess.” 
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“T confess, then, that I have not yet quite got the hang of your story. The 
man I refuse to accept or believe in. He is a monstrosity simply. The woman 
is no more than a shudder of delight.” 

“T told you I should leave that bit out.” 

“Then what becomes of the story?” 

“That bit doesn’t matter.” 

“Ts the story entirely devoid of incident?” 

“Oh no.” 


“Let me have some of the incidents.” 
“Well, you see, he doesn’t love her.” 
“That’s an incidental, not an incident.” 
‘“ And she does love him.” 
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‘**1 would rather stay here,’ said |, ‘if you are quite sure you won't catch cold,’” 


‘That is not an incident either.” 

“No; it is a tragedy—for her.” 

“Let us call it an accident instead, and one that is not likely to be fatal, 
even to her happiness.” 

“You think women can’t love?” 

“T think shudders of delight can’t love monstrosities.” 

“He is not a monstrosity.” 

“What is he?” 

“A man. A beast of a man!” 

“Oh!” 

“ And she is a fool!” 

“But she is good and beautiful. You couldn’t expect intelligence as well, 
could you?” 

“She is not good.” 
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‘What has altered her?” 

“ He has.” 

“T knew he couldn’t be as bad as you made out.” 

“He has made her ashamed of her love for him.” 

“What has he done?” 

Nothing. What could he do worse than that ?” 

“You said that things went wrong with him, and he turned to her at last and 
loved her. Just the miserable snivelling thing the bounder would do.” 

“Things did not go wrong with him,” said Miss Almond. “He was always 
just smug and comfortable, and he got on and married some one ‘else, and never 
cared a bit.” 

“He did not know she loved him.” 

“He was so blind,” cried Miss Almond. 

“Count it to him for a virtue. He must have been a modest chap.” 

“Oh, he was far from that.” 

“Then he knew, and hid the knowledge for her sake. What else could he do 
if he did not love her?” 

“ Nothing else, except—— ” 

“You think that the fire of her love might have kindled his ?” 

“T think—I think I shall not write the story after all.” 

I laughed. ‘“ May I write it?” 

“Tf you like. But you couldn’t.” 

“It wouldn’t be your story, of course.” 

“How would you do it?” 

“T would make him a decent enough chap—not over-clever, perhaps, but not 
altogether a fool either. And he would think her jolly and pretty and nice. And 
he would like to talk to her, and so on. And she would never give him any clue 
to the state of her feelings, and, of course, he wouldn’t know. And he would go 
away and come an awful mucker over something—get into some bother, you know. 
And she would turn up somewhere some night and cheer him up. And he would 
see then what a jolly fine little girl she was. And he would love her and marry 
her, and they would live happily ever after on bread and cheese and kisses.” 

‘“‘No,” said she, very seriously. ‘That is theatrical and silly. How could she 
turn up somewhere some night? What would his housekeeper say if she called 
at his chambers? What would he think of her? What would her people think ? 
What would the world whisper ?” 

“Oh, you could leave all that out. The public doesn’t worry about details so 
long as the story ends all right.” 

“T rather think that phrase ‘The Public’ was invented by incompetents to 
excuse incompetency. No. My story would be true to life. And I see the end 
clearly now.” 

I sat down in a big arm-chair with a sigh of satisfaction. “ At last!” I cried. 

“Tt would happen like this,” said she. ‘He would come to her and say, 
quite carelessly, ‘I’m going away to-morrow.’ And she would say, ‘Oh, are 
you? So sorry!’ and go on chattering. And all the time her heart would be 
bleeding its life away inside her. All the time her spirit would be kissing him 
and holding him tight in her arms to keep him with her. And she would be 
saying within herself, ‘Oh, I love you, my darling—my darling, I love you! With 
all my soul and body I love you, and shall love you for ever and ever: I love 
you, I love you, I love you,’—till the words made a wailing song in her head 
that seemed to drive her mad. But outwardly she would be calm and quiet and 
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self-possessed : just a little society woman .talking society small-talk, endeavouring to 
amuse her guest, and getting bored a little when she failed. And they would part. 
And he would go his careless man’s way and she would go her secret woman’s way. 
And he would find a wife to love, and she would find a husband to marry. And 
they would meet years afterwards, and she would wonder why she had ever loved 
him. And he would think how much she had gone off. And they would shake 
hands and smile, and part again—this time for ever.” She uttered a crooning 
laugh. ‘What do you say? Is not mine the more probable story ?” 

“TI wish it were not,” said I. 

‘Shall I write it?” 

“Tt would be a pity to write it, I think,” I replied. ‘One must not encourage 
women to concoct these morbid futilities.” 

“We will talk about it another time,” said she. “Now, good-night and 
good-bye. I shall not see you again.” 

“T shall take a last early stroll round the garden.” 

“T shall concoct no more romances there,” said she. 

We said “ Good-night,” and I went off to look for boredom in the person of 
my host. 


EpwIn PuGu. 
































MISCELLANEOUS.* 


PROPOSE in this paper to group together certain sporadic suppressions in 

lithography, etching, woodcutting, and process work. ‘They are not sufficiently 

important each to demand a paper to itself, nor do they fall into any 
particular categories as do the ‘“ Dickens,” “ Hogarth,” and “ Cruikshank” plates. 
At the same time each has an interest of its own, and is a footprint upon the 
byway of art with which we are here concerned. 

Fortunately for us the first of these cancelled illustrations is, at this time when 
we have just been celebrating the centenary of Senefelder’s great invention, 
lithography, of extraordinary interest, for it was actually the first illustration 
produced in England by this method. The book in which it appears (if we are 
lucky enough to possess one of the first three hundred copies issued) is the 
“ Antiquities of Westminster,” with two hundred and forty-six engravings by 
J. T. Smith. 

The date of the volume is 1807—a fact which would at first sight seem to 
tell against our claim to be dealing with the pioneer English lithograph. We must, 
however, remember that a book of this kind took many years to produce, and 
that the publication of a plate used as a book illustration was, in many cases, of 
necessity years later than its execution. 

As a matter of fact, we know, from the inscription upon the substituted etched 
plate of the same subject, that the original drawing was made as early as the year 
1800; so that there is no antecedent improbability in what is unhesitatingly 
vouched for by Lowndes, who oddly refers to the lithograph as the first “ stone-plate” 
ever attempted. 

That it was not the first published English lithograph we of course know, for as 
early as 1803 a portfolio containing drawings by West, Fuseli, Barry, and Stothard 
was issued as “Specimens of Polyautography,” by which term lithography 
was for a few years described. 

The subject of the design which we here reproduce in facsimile is the inside 


* It should perhaps be mentioned that ‘ suppressed plates” is used throughout these papers 


as a generic term including engravings, woodcuts, electros, and other methods of reproducing 
pictures. 


Copyright, G. S. Layard, 1899. 
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of the Painted Chamber 
which was part of the 
Old Palace of Westmin- 
ster. ‘The mural paintings 
which were discovered at 
the beginning of this 
century, after the removal 
of the tapestry hangings 
which are to be seen in 
the lithograph, were, it 
will scarcely be credited, 
promptly ordered by the 
authorities of the day to 
be “improved” away by 
a coat of whitewash be- 
cause of their untidiness ! 
And this although they 
were known to have been 
in existence since 1322, 
and although there were 
strong reasons for the 
belief even at that time 
that they were executed 
as early as the reign of 
Henry III.! Such an 
act of vandalism would 
be inconceivable were it 
not that we have learnt 
to look upon its like as 
so lamentably common. 

The account of the preparation of our lithograph, and of the stone’s untimely 
fate, is fully set forth on pages 49 and 50 of the “ Antiquities.” It is too long 
to quote in this place, but is well worth looking up by those who are interested 
in the history of this process. It is sufficient for our purpose to say that after 
three hundred impressions had been taken off, the stone was laid by for the night 
without care having been taken to keep it properly moist. The result was that on 
the application of the ink balls in the morning they proved too tenacious, and on 
their removal were found to have torn up portions of the drawing from the stone. 
As a result we have it that impressions of this, the first English lithograph, are 
exceedingly scarce, and are only to be found in the first three hundred copies of 
the book issued. ‘This fact connotes the further result that the impressions of the 
etchings throughout the book in their earliest states are to be found in the copies 
containing the lithograph. 

There is another suppressed lithograph to be found in a book of “ Antiquities” 
of about this period, but as it is not of popular interest, I shall not treat of it 
here, but leave it, with several others which appeal more to the student than to 
the casual reader, for treatment in my forthcoming volume on the subject of which 
we are here only touching the fringe. 

We will, therefore, now turn from this specimen of lithography to a very 
remarkable example of the sister art of wood-engraving. 

In the April number 1896 of Good Words, I dealt with some bibliographical 
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The Painted Chamber. 
The First Lithograph executed in England. 


[From * Antiguites of Westminster,” 1807.) 
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curiosities, one of which was the remarkable suppressed woodcut in my possession 
here reproduced. My object on that occasion was to verify, by requiring information 
from my readers, the fact of which I felt practically certain, that the book for 
which it was prepared had never come into being, and that therefore we had the 
curious anomaly of an elaborately engraved title-page wanting a book. Books 
wanting their engraved title-pages are unfortunately common enough, owing to the 
barbarism of certain ruthless collectors. But a title-page not only wanting a 
book, but which never had’one, was as extraordinary as the grin of the Cheshire 
Cat in “Alice in Wonderland,” which was left behind after its author had 
disappeared. 

“Well! ve often seen a cat without a grin,” thought Alice, “but a grin 
without a cat! It’s the most curious thing I ever saw in all my life.” 

But then Alice had never seen this title-page of a book by “Sholto Percy” 
which was never written, and of which ‘ Death in London” was to have been the 
title. The wood-block is a very beautiful one, cut by Mason, no doubt Abraham 
John, who engraved Cruikshank’s illustrations to “Tales of Humour and 
Gallantry.” 

“Sholto Percy” was the pen-name of Joseph Clinton Robertson, who, with 
Thomas Byerley, published the ‘“ Percy Anecdotes,” 1821-1823. Their full 
pseudonyms were ‘“Sholto and Reuben Percy, Brothers of the Benedictine 
Monastery, Mount Benger.” ‘The anecdotes were published in forty-one parts, at 
half a crown a piece, before the close of the year 1823, and, of these, two hundred 
and sixty thousand copies were sold during the four years of issue! What 
number subsequent editions have realised it is impossible to conjecture. The 
title of the book had its origin from the Percy Coffee-House in Rathbone Place, 
which the collaborators frequented to talk over their joint venture. They also 
compiled “London, or Interesting Memorials of its Rise, Progress, and Present 
State” 3 vols. 1823. 

In the dedication of this last work to George IV. we find facsimile signatures 
of the two “Brothers.” ‘Sholto Percy’s” tallies with that on the title-page here 
reproduced. From it we gather that, for some reason or other, the collaboration 
had come to anend. At any rate nothing more is heard of them in partnership, 
nor indeed was anything else published under one or other of these noms-de-plume. 
And although I received various communications from strangers upon the subject 
of the bibliographical curiosities dealt with in the Good Words article, no light 
was thrown upon this perplexing title-page. Suppressed, therefore, it doubtless was, 
because it had no reason to be anything else, and remains a rather pathetic 
memorial of the gifted artist and the author whose projected enterprise was 
perchance cut short by one of the forms of the Dread Enemy here portrayed. 

The block is worthy of careful scrutiny. The only impression in existence (as 
I believe it to be) and in my possession is beautifully printed on India paper. In 
it we find Bewick’s white line used with excellent effect. Behind the main panel 
the colossal form of Death is just visible, holding in either hand “ Death in the 
Cup” and “ Death in the Dish.” At the lower corners his skeleton feet are just 
visible, fixed on the Arctic and Antarctic portions of the Globe. At the top of the 
panel Death drags a wheel off the chariot which is making a dash from London 
to Gretna Green. Immediately below this is a nail-studded coffin from which 
hangs a pall inscribed with the words “ Death in London.” This overhangs the 
central group, in which Death spectacled and seated on a tombstone at a desk 
supported by human thighs, with a human skull as footstool, receives despatches 
and directs his myrmidons. Supporting this central panel two skeletons hurl 
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ks... ee at ee death-dealing darts, whilst 
ooh below one skeleton starves 
in prison, and _ another, 
crowned with straw, rages 
as a maniac. 

On the right-hand border 
a skeleton highwayman, 
pistol in hand, awaits his 
victim, ignoring the gallows 
which is seen under the 
moon in the background, 
and ignorant of the noose 
already round his neck, 
manipulated by a_ skeleton 
hangman. in the division 
—%| above. On the left-hand 
border a somewhat cryptic 
design represents a skeleton 
toper surmounting a skeleton 
quack physician who sucks 
a cane and, with medicine 
bottle in hand, goes forth 
on his death-dealing 
mission. 

At the base Death, in a 
deluge of wind and rain, 
overturns a sailing-boat, and 
incidentally presses down a 
struggling victim with his 
foot. The whole effect, 

Proposed title-page for book ‘Death in London.’ despite its gruesome charac- 
ter, is finely decorative, and 
far surpasses anything else of Seymour’s of which I have knowledge. 

But we must not linger too long over each item of our promiscuous collection 
of cancelled illustrations. 

I shall now bring to your notice a very rare coloured plate by Henry Alken, 
which, though not suppressed in the strictest sense, is yet sufficiently relevant to 
the subject to admit of its inclusion in these papers. It was undoubtedly prepared 
for a book of which Alken was the illustrator, but, for some reason or other, 
although engraved, it was not included among the published plates. 

During the years 1831-39 there appeared in Zhe New Sporting Magazine, 
edited by R. Surtees, a series of sporting sketches of which “ Mr. John Jorrocks ” 
was the hero. These papers were collected and published in 1838 under the 
alliterative title of “ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,” illustrated by “ Phiz.” This 
volume was brought to the notice of Lockhart, who, thereupon, advised Surtees to 
try his hand at a sporting novel. The immediate result was ‘“ Handley Cross.” 
In 1843 a third edition of “ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities” appeared, with sixteen 
coloured plates after Henry Alken. The novels in the meantime were being 
issued with illustrations by Leech and “Phiz.” That the former has at this 
distance of time lost nothing of its popularity (rather, of course, on account of the 
illustrations than for the letterpress, which reads poorly enough now) is evidenced 
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by the fact that only last year (1898) a copy fetched at public auction the 
remarkable sum of £20. One wonders what the bidding would have reached 
had the book been extra-illustrated with the unused illustration of which it is 
here my purpose to treat. 

Now we must be careful, in considering any work signed “ Alken,” to bear in 
mind the fact mentioned by Mr. R. E. Graves in the D4éctionary of National 
Biography, that although the fertility of Alken’s pencil was amazing, the idea 
of it might be fictitiously enhanced if the fact were not grasped that he left two 
or three sons—one of whom was named Henry—all artists and all sporting 
artists, who have been incessantly painting, lithographing, aquatinting and etching 
for the sporting publishers and for private patrons of the turf. 

But the original Henry Alken did his work between 1816 and 1831; hence 
it is clear that the illustrations to “ Jorrocks” were the work of Henry the younger. 
And this is a point which cannot be over-emphasised by the bibliomaniac, for it is 
the practice of many second-hand booksellers to lump all work by “ Alken” under 
one head, from ignorance possibly—in some cases I fear from unworthy motives. 
For it is the work of Henry Alken, the founder of the line, which is of greatest 
rarity and greatest merit, and to palm off work done by a namesake as work 
done by him is, to my mind at least, more than a colourable fraud.* We 
remember the parallel case of George Cruikshank, who exposed a certain publisher, 
in a somewhat intemperate pamphlet, afterwards suppressed, entitled “A Popgun 
fired off by George Cruikshank, etc., etc.,” particulars of which, together with the 
woodcut of .the irascible George suspending the unhappy Brooks by the nose from 
a pair of tongs, are given in my book on “ Cruikshank’s Portraits of Himself.” In 
that case the publisher had been guilty of the more than questionable proceeding 
of advertising certain “ story-books” as “illustrated by Cruikshank,” which were in 
reality the work of George’s nephew, Percy, who, I fancy, would have been the 
last to concur in what was an undoubted attempt to mislead the public. 

Let it be clearly understood, then, that the plate which we here reproduce was 
the work of Henry Alken the younger. Though of little artistic merit, it is yet 
not unworthy of those which were published, and the reason of its suppression is 
difficult to fathom. The plate should be undoubtedly annexed, on its very rare 
appearance, by him who values his “ Jorrocks.” This would make his copy, in the 
words of the second-hand booksellers, a . 


“ec 


really desirable” one. Our reproduction 
is considerably smaller than the original, which exactly tallies in size and shape 
with the published plates. The line of publication runs: “ London, Published by 
R. Ackermann at his Eclipse Sporting Gallery, 191, Regent St. 1843.” The 
method employed in its production is a mixture of etching and aquatinting, and 
this impression has been coloured by hand with the brilliant tints which appealed 
to our sporting forbears. There need be no complaint about its lowness of tone. 
It would put to the blush the most versi-coloured of kaleidoscopes! To parody 
Dr. Johnson’s animadversion upon a certain ode, it would be just from the strict 
artistic standpoint to say, “ Bolder colour and more timorous meaning, I think, 
were rarely brought together.” 


So much for some unattached suppressions of the first half of the century. 
We will conclude this chapter with certain cancelled plates of only yesterday. 

To those who have not yet grasped the fact (cried aloud in the wilderness by 
Mr. Kipling) that our age is as romantic as any other if we only know how to 


* I am surprised to find that prolific authority upon books and engravings, Mr. J. H. Slater, 
in “ Engravings and their Value,” falling into this grave mistake. 
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regard matters, the.fact will probably come as something of a surprise that the last 
decade of the nineteenth century has as surely its crop of “suppressed plates,” as 
have those ages which were, we choose to flatter ourselves, more brutal than our 
own. Less unmannerly in some respects doubtless we tend to become, and that 
perhaps is the very reason (parodoxical though it may sound) why we do not 
have to search in vain for “modern instances.” For now that Mrs. Grundy is 
sharper-eyed than she was (notwithstanding her age), and the libel laws are more 
closely knit by precedents, slips which would have been treated as passing 
peccadilloes by our less squeamish forbears rise to the dignity of “copy” for the 
pressman, and form staple conversation for the insatiate tea-table. 

And when we mention the late 
most five-o-clock and kind-hearted of 
artists, Mr. du Maurier, and the still 
living most dainty limner of hoops 
and patches, Mr. Hugh Thomson, as 
the providers of century-end “ cancelled 
illustrations,” we may be sure that 
neither will the details be very scandal- 
ous, nor the outrages very shocking. 

Not but that we must go warily in 
recording the incident in which a false 
step was made by the former of these 
two popular illustrators, now, alas! 
gone over to the majority. For are 
we not thereby involving ourselves with 
another, and greater, artist (very much 
alive indeed !), whose pen is only not 
mightier than his pencil because the 
latter is unsurpassable, and who may 
in turn pillory us in his gallery of 
artfully constructed Enemies ? 

It is indeed a topsy-turvy world 
which finds the “ Butterfly,” which 
is popularly supposed to end its life 
wriggling upon the pin of the “ soaring 
human boy,” revenging itself upon 
humanity with epigrams that “stick 





John Jorrocks, Esquire, M.8.H., etc., A citizen of 
credit and renown. 


[Drawn by Henry Alken, the younger.) for: ever.” 

Sad to relate, Mr. Whistler has 
not yet seen Mr. du Maurier’s rather caustic “ retaliation ” in its proper proportions, 
and so we are not at liberty to reproduce (even were Messrs. Harper complacent) 
the delightful drawing of the “Two Apprentices,” which only the owners of “ Trilby” 
as it appeared in serial form are thus destined to possess. To treat seriously a 
hyperbolical and exaggerated caricature as anything more than a legitimate response 
to a not altogether kindly sarcasm on the part of Mr. Whistler himself, appears to 
me incredible. No one looked upon “ Joe Sibley ” as a true likeness, either pictorially 
or verbally. It was written and read as a joke, part true, but mostly false, and so 
would have stood had it not been given undue importance by the correspondence 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. As a result in book form “Joe Sibley” is wanting 
in that delightful gallery which contains “Durier,” Pygmalion to Trilby’s Galatea— 
a Galatea whose marble heart would never beat for him; “Vincent,” the great 
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American oculist, whose daughters are so beautiful and accomplished that they spend 
their autumn holiday in refusing (the matrimonial offers of) the British aristocracy ; 
“The Greek,” who was christened Poluphoisboiospaleapologos Petrilopetrolicoconose 
“because his real name was thought much too long”; “Carnegie,” who “is now 
only a rural dean, and speaks the worst French I know, and , speaks it wherever 
and whenever he can”; “Antony, the Swiss” (substituted for “Joe Sibley”) ; 
“ Lorrimer,” who was so thoroughgoing in his worship of the immortals, Veronese, 
Tintoret and Co., and was “so persistent in voicing it, that he made them quite 
unpopular in the Place St. Anatole des Arts”; not to speak of ‘“ Dodor” and 
“?Zouzou,” who were distinguished for being “es plus mauvais garniments of 
their respective regiments,” and the rest of Trilby’s delightful adorers. Why, it 
seems to me that to have obtained a nitch in that pillory (forgive the mixing of 
metaphors), and to see the fun of a little exaggerated banter, and perchance learn 
a little lesson from it, would not be so very bad a fate after all. Sut I suppose 
it all depends on the point of view. Sad to say, we must not here quote the 
letterpress or reproduce the drawing. 

Have we not by us a delightfully ironic missive from the president of the 
Society of the Butterfly himself, acknowledging ‘‘the exceedingly amiable and 
flattering form of the playful request” contained in our letter, with a hint at the 
end that lawyers might look upon any reproduction of the forbidden matter as less 
than tolerable ? 

Alas! so it is, and all we can do is to refer our “readers to the columns of 
the Pall Mall Gazette for May 15th, 19th, and 25th, 1894, in which appeared 
Mr. Whistler’s two letters and the interview with Mr. du Maurier upon the matter. 
They form a curious commentary upon the “ Gentle Art of Losing—Friends.” 

Let us, however, put it on record that “‘Trilby” in book form is not only 
innocent of “Joe Sibley” and the “cut” of the “Two Apprentices,” but is in 
other respects far inferior to its serial issue. The illustrations have been greatly 
reduced, and in the process have lost much of their charm. ‘There was, however, 
a large-paper edition of the novel published in 1895, containing the same number 
of illustrations as the small-paper, together with “ facsimiles of the pencil studies.” 
This is the most desirable edition outside Harper's. ‘The ideal form is, of course, 
the serial issue extracted from the Magazine and bound up. 

This, then, is all that must be said about the “suppressed plate,” which is so 
rigidly put under hatches that it must not even be paraded, on this occasion only, 
with its fellows. ‘“ When the sleeper wakes,” perchance, and copyright is out, a 
cheap edition of this valuable work, with the suppressed block inserted, will be 
published, and our children’s children will marvel. 

The whole episode is a nice commentary upon Mr. George Meredith’s distinction 
between Irony and Humour. “If,” says he, “instead of falling foul of the 
ridiculous person with a satiric rod, to make him writhe and shriek aloud, you 
prefer to sting him under a semi-caress, by which he shall in his anguish be 
rendered dubious whether indeed anything has hurt him, you are an engine of 
Irony.” But “if you laugh all round him, tumble him, roll him about, deal him 
a smack, and drop a tear on him, own his likeness to you and yours to your 
neighbour, spare him as little as you shun him, pity him as much as you expose, it 
is a spirit of Humour that is moving you.” 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to record the fact that no communication 
passed between Mr. du Maurier and Mr. Whistler upon the subject, other than 
that which appeared in print. Notwithstanding this the novelist did on the 
republication of the novel delete the obnoxious illustration and paragraphs. 
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So much for the episode of the suppressed “Trilby” illustration, which, as we 
have seen, was complicated by personal considerations. 

Let us now turn our attention for a moment to a charming little tailpiece 
which has fallen a victim, not to the susceptibilities of an individual, but to an 
undue consideration for the feelings of that most living of Tom Morton’s creations 
alluded to above. It is to be found in the first edition of the immortal “ Vicar 
of Wakefield” as pictured by Mr. Hugh Thomson. And in entering our protest 
against the deference which has in this instance been shown to prudishness, we 
must at the same time admiringly recognise the spirit by which the action has 

been prompted. The 
“young person” no doubt 
succeeds on occasion in 
rendering us a little ridicu- 
lous. At the same time 
we must not forget that 
to her we largely owe our 
immunity from what would 
often shock even the moral 
olfactories of her elders. 
Surely, however, the 
tender morals which could 
| bear to read of ‘Thornhill’s 
attempted seduction of 
Olivia could not logically 
find offence inthe charming 
little conceit, which by its 
suppression has rendered 
a first. edition of the 
“Vicar,” as illustrated by 
Mr. Hugh Thomson, an 
allurement to the modern 
Meceenas. 

Unlike ‘‘ Coaching 

Days and Coaching Ways,” 

sas SS Ee a" illustrated by the same 

Tailpiece by Hugh Thomson. artist, after the first edition 

pap epee e enone ea of which certain drawings 

also disappeared, but with- 

out others being substituted in the later editions, the first edition of the Thomson 

“Vicar of Wakefield,” dated 1890, which was published both on small and large 

paper, contains the same number of illustrations as those which succeeded it. This, 

of course, is because in this instance the type was not reset, and so it was 
obligatory to substitute an illustration for that which was suppressed. 

The tailpiece, here reproduced by the kind permission of Mr. Thomson and 
Messrs. Macmillan, only appears on page 95 of the issues of 1890. 





— 


After that date we have a drawing which, though a pretty enough little picture 
of Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs (I love, like the 
Vicar himself, to give the whole name), is to my mind far inferior to that which 
seems to have given offence to some extraordinarily constructed purists, 

Mr. Austin Dobson, to whom we are indebted for the enlightening Prefatory 
account, in this volume, of the more important illustrated editions of the 
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“Vicar,” told me that he had an impression that the immediate cause of the 
disappearance of the peccant tailpiece was a certain objection raised by a reviewer 
in the Spectator. In justice, however, to that organ I must at once put it on 
record that I can find no trace of its having so demeaned itself. 

As a matter of fact I have reason to believe that suggestions were made by 
certain persons who arrogate to themselves a sort of private proprietorship in the 
“fine old English novel” and the “fine old English caricature” that the little 
tailpiece was in rather bad taste, and that the artist, rather than allow the slightest 
grounds for such an imputation to exist, hastened to remove the offender, and 
substituted one that was irreproachable. Personally I grieve to think that there 
should be any one in existence with a moral digestion so dyspeptic as to discover 
the least coarseness or ill-flavour in this dainty little fancy. And though the artist, 
we may be sure, has not troubled himself unduly about the insinuation, I cannot 
but feel indignant that even a hint of indecorousness should be made against one 
who, above all others, has kept his pencil free from any taint of unworthiness. 
However, it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and we are fain to 
congratulate ourselves upon thus being enabled to enrol Mr. Hugh Thomson in a 
brotherhood which he certainly will not repudiate. 


GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 




















_"" what an anxious care my heart is 
torn ; 
For, bringing light where all was gloom before, 
Comes radiant Love to grace the waking 
morn, 
And Joy stands, hesitating, at my door. 
Ah, happy me! if only Love will stay 


To charm my sorrow and my care away. 






































For tho’ ’tis winter, and the wild wrack’s 
drift 
Makes darksome days, and all the world is 
drear, 
Wise Love will find in every cloud a rift, 
And Joy will smiling kiss away each tear. 
Sweet Love, stay on, and dwell within 
my heart : 
For while thou bidest, Joy will ne’er 
depart. 


G. E. Farrow. 
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A DOLL AND A MORAL, 


3 O sleep, darling—go sleep!” said Mary, in the smallest of voices, so that 
the botanist, of whom she had a worshipful dread, might not hear. 
But he did hear. ‘Now, child,” he said, “put down that thing and come.” 

Mary laid her doll on the worn leather elbow-chair, gave it a little sympathetic 
pat on the back, and reluctantly crept to the side of the botanist as he sat at 
his table. 

“Do you see this drawing of a specimen?” 

Yes; sir,” 

“Don’t call me sir. I’ve told you before.” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“ Now—now! Am I your uncle—related to you in any way? I am your 
guardian. You should have learnt that in a week.” 

Mary looked at her black frock for inspiration ; failed to find it, and whimpered. 

“T won't have that, miss!” cried the botanist angrily ; but he should have said 
ward, to be consistent. 

Mary’s sprinkle of tears dried in her eyes like wind-blown drops of rain on a 
casement. The botanist’s tone softened. He felt almost as if he had knocked over 
a delicate specimen. 

“You must learn self-reliance,” he said, with a stiff, kind smile. ‘ You are now 
an orphan, face to face with the hard facts of existence; and you must learn to 
sow early that your harvest may be full for the reaping.” 

“T can sew a hem,” said Mary. 

“Hem!” echoed the botanist. ‘“ Well, well. Look at this specimen, and tell 
me what it is.” 

“T think——” 

“IT wish you to know.” 

“Tt’s a bit of laburnum, then.” 

“To what family does it belong?” 

Mary rubbed her left calf with her right shoe-buckle; felt an inclination to 
giggle weakly ; blushed ; looked towards the high, dusty window, and into the little 
sordid patch of Brompton garden beyond, and brightened anxiously. 

“It belongs to yours,” she said—‘at least, that one there does. Only” (she 
added, perplexed) “ you haven’t got no family.” 

“Tut, tut! This is shocking. Describe the flower.” 

“Tt’s—it’s like rows of little yellow bees hanging on.” 
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“Tt is papilionaceous, certainly. We can do without the fanciful description. 
I notice a tendency in you—are you listening ?—a tendency to cheap picturesqueness 
which is opposed to that brevity of language which is at once the richness and 
economy of knowledge. Poets (who are on the whole a contemptible race) find 
their effeminate inspiration in what they choose to consider the accidents of life. 
There are no accidents in life. The red or yellow of a flower, its scent, its 
formation, are merely subscriptions to a condition, and the natural incidents in a 
system. Give me your attention, please. I shall ring and have that doll removed, 
otherwise. To compare a flower with a bee—an inanimate with an animate 
object, is wanton and unnecessary. Now, hear me read this. ‘The laburnum (of 
the genus Cytisus) has its leaves on long stalks; leaflets rather glaucous, ternate, 
nearly sessile, oval, mucronulate. The petioles and subulate stipules downy. The 
seeds are highly poisonous, containing the principle known as Cytisine, and 
possessing narcotic acrid properties.’ ‘This description, which I have written down, 
I wish you to now take to the little back table, with your dictionary. In the 
latter you will search for each word whose significance is unknown to you; and, 
when you are perfect in your task, you will come and construe to me.” 

The botanist turned his head as he finished, and at once bounced to his feet 
with a positive yelp of rage. Mary was hushing her doll, who was awake and crying. 

“This is outrageous!” he shouted. “You are a bad, ungrateful child.” 

His fury came with a clap—it was part of a system, no doubt. But to expect 
him to be a philosopher as well as a botanist was to be ridiculously exacting. So 
he snapped the doll out of its astonished mother’s hands, and in an access of 
indignation tore head and body apart at the neck and threw the mangled remnants 
on the floor. 

“How dare you!” he cried, stamping and vibrating his clenched fists. “ You 
have been petted and spoilt. I shall take you in hand with extreme severity.” 

One moment Mary gazed dumfoundered on her murdered innocent, the next 
she flew at the botanist tooth and claw. She pommeled him, and he tried to 
ward off the blows, too astounded for words. But at length he got his arms firmly 
about her, dragged her to the door, thrust her violently without, and turned the 
key. The child screamed and thumped on the panels a few minutes; desisted 
suddenly, and was heard going sobbing upstairs. 

“She is a wild cat,” said the botanist, moving back to the table, with his 
heart palpitating a little. ‘I must break and form her. Thank God I have never 
been married. A child is irreconcilable with any principle of economics. I must 
mould her inexorably. I am bound to her dead parents, but not to their 
degenerative system. She has been spoilt—especially by her mother.” 

His thoughts swerved with a jerk. They ran to—and embraced, shall we say ?— 
a rag of yellow ribbon under lock and key in his desk over there. 

“She is wonderfully like Lucy,” he murmured; and went on with his work, 
which he found a little savourless. 

Presently came a tap at the door—a timid one; and after an interval, another. 
The botanist came to himself through an algebraic formula, and went and opened 
it. Outside stood Mary, blowzed and repentant. 

“Please,” she said, “I’m good now.” 

“T’m glad to hear it.” 

“Please may I have Eunice?” 

“That barbarous fetish? Certainly not!” 

For an instant Mary’s expression seemed to forebode a resumption of the old 
business. Then she sent a piteous glance in the direction of the dismembered 
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idol, still lying where it had fallen, and her throat swelled like a widowed bird’s 
recalling, lovesick, the tunefulness of the merry springtime. 

“May I do my task?” she said, with a weeping courage. 

“You can try to make amends. But I won’t have you here. I am very 
much displeased.” 

Mary, pathetically forlorn, took book and paper, and retreated. At the door 
she put up a trembling lip. “ Will you kiss me?” 

The botanist expiated his blush with a burnt-offering of anger. ‘Go away,” 
he said. “I am displeased, I tell you.” 

But when Mary had departed he felt badly at ease. He was conscious of a maggot 
in his brain, and likened his head to an oak-apple. After lunch he went out for a walk ; 
and, when he returned, Eunice had vanished, and the house seemed cold and dull. 

‘Towards evening rain drummed on the windows, and after dinner, restless and 
dissatisfied, he stood looking out into the dreary garden, It was shadowy no-light 
there, and the black, wet ground shone like eelskin. But under the laburnum in 
the far corner was a broad splotch of whiteness. 

Suddenly his breath caught like a kink in a running reel. He stood a moment, 
then stole to the bell. 

“God ! God!” he muttered, as he rang it in a scared fashion. 

“What is that?” he said to the servant, who appeared. 

The girl looked, and gave a cry. “It’s Miss Mary!” she said, and ran into the 
rain, pursued by the botanist. 

They found the child soaked, sitting in her night-dress, and very drowsy. 

“Take her—you,” whispered the botanist. “I am not even worthy to be a 
first principle.” 

The girl carried the child swiftly into the sitting-room. 

“Light the gas,” she cried impatiently ; and was meekly obeyed. 

Then in a moment the botanist rushed at the child, slapped and shook her, 
and seemed to go mad. 

“Let her be, you devil!” cried the girl, struggling to defend her charge; but 
the botanist took no notice of her, for Mary opened her eyes. 

“What have you eaten?” he shrieked; and Mary murmured, “A yellow bee’s egg.” 

Then the botanist seemed to go stark crazy. 

“Get mustard, smelling-salts, cold water!” he yelled. “Tickle her throat— 
keep her awake. Fetch the battery ! ” 

*‘ Battery yourself!” snapped the girl, defiantly. 

“You fool! she’s eaten poison—laburnum seeds. She’ll die!” 

That was only an expression of opinion; for five hours later the botanist was 
talking to Mary quite humbly and wistfully, as she lay in bed. 

“ And—and what made you do it, Mary?” 

“Tt was when I came back from burying Eunice, guardian; and there was 
nobody left ; and then I remembered the paper that you wrote about the Cittishine ; 
and that you—you wouldn't ——” 

“Call it yellow bees, Mary, or golden rain; and call me uncle, Mary. And 
you shall have another doll to-morrow, half as big as yourself, efflorescent and 
serrated like a Dresden shepherdess ; and—and :. 

The botanist bent a moment, and left the room hurriedly. 

“He’s made my face wet,” thought Mary. “ But, darling Eunice !—well, she 
was a rickety child after all, poor dear.” 

And in the darkness of his study the botanist was murmuring, “Lucy! Lucy!” 
BERNARD CAPES. 
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HERE was a legend current in the Trevor family that the kindly Fates, 
when they came to shower their gifts upon the most distinguished 
member of the old name, had forgotten in the agitation of the moment 

one or two of those ordinary, prosaic equipments without which Genius itself is 
sadly handicapped in this work-a-day world. Of ordinary memory, the zealous 
Genii who presided over the fortunes of Angus Trevor evidently thought but little, 
and tucked in a minimum quantity at some odd corner, and that so tightly that its 
possessor apparently found it very difficult to get it out again! What there was 
of it, moreover, was of so unsubstantial a tissue, that it wore thin and went into 
holes at the strain that the complexities of daily life, with its innumerable trivial 
details, put upon it. 

“What is the use,”—Trevor would groan to the cousin who shared his rooms, 
with a whimsical contempt for his own shortcomings,—‘ what is the use of being 
able to say the kings of Israel and Judah backwards, or in one’s sleep, when I 
can’t remember whether I wound my watch last night, who it is I promised to 
dine with to-morrow, or if we have dined to-day or not?” 

Raymond Trevor laughed ; he was nothing if not practical. A light-hearted, 
briefless young barrister, whose extravagant tastes and chronic impecuniosity must 
have had a disastrous effect upon even his joyous spirits but for the generous 
friendship of the man whom he reverenced probably more than any one else in 
the world, and at whom he laughed and jeered from morning to night. It was 
an odd kind of partnership. Raymond ordered the dinners, and Angus paid the 
bills, and each seemed perfectly satisfied with his share in the transaction. 

The future occupant of the Woolsack looked across at the meditative face of 
his senior with a mischievous gleam in his hazel eyes, and puffed a long column 
of smoke into the air as he observed,— 

“Yes, it’s all very well, Professor. It doesn’t matter’ so much while I am 
always at hand to remind you of the day of the week, and which side of Christmas 
it is, and trifles of that sort; but some day you'll not have me at your elbow just 
when you want me, and mark my words, that’s where the tragedy will come in!” 

The “ Professor” sighed heavily. He had no claim at all to the title, but he 
had borne it patiently from his learned infancy, when he read fluently at the tender 
age of four, and emulated the “clever little boy who made a wooden watch,” 
immortalised by Dr. Brewer, by constructing a sundial of marvellous ingenuity 
and peculiar workmanship at the advanced maturity of seven! He was not a 
particularly scholarly-looking person, as he sat in his armchair with his modest 
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cigarette pensively going out, in his slender brown fingers, and his short-sighted eyes 
fixed on the fire. He was a man somewhat alone in the world, and the only home 
that he could really remember was the big old-fashioned Queen Anne mansion in 
a remote country village, where Squire Trevor, Raymond’s father, farmed his own 
lands at a disadvantage, and groaned over the expensive educations of his army of 
sons and daughters. It was here his boyhood had been spent, and as the years 
went on, just as he was beginning to make a name for himself, he succeeded 
unexpectedly to a ready-made fortune through a_half-forgotten relative on his 
mother’s side. The warm-hearted squire and his gentle-tempered nephew came for 
the first time to high words over the latter’s inability to see that his fame and 
prosperity were not the common property of the entire Trevor community. 

“Tt’s all very well now to make ducks and drakes of your money,” grumbled 
the Squire, at the end of one of these interminable arguments: “see how you'll 
think of all these fads and fancies when you want to get married !” 

“But I shall never want to marry,” responded the nephew calmly ; “ that’s more 
in Raymond’s line than mine. Besides, if I did, a little too much for one is surely 
enough for two!” 

“ Poor fellow! that’s all you know about it,” laughed Beatrice Trevor, as she 
tried on a new pair of gloves with dainty anxiety; ‘ you’d soon find that a great 
deal too much for one isn’t enough for two now-a-days !” 

“Well, then, I won’t get married,” he retorted, smiling down upon her. “I 
am very comfortable as I am. Is not Raymond more to me than many 
wives ?” 

“Nobody asked you to have more than one,” she answered saucily; adding 
sagely, “‘Some day you will meet your fate, you know, and then we shall see!” 

“ Unless he forgets to ask the lady the momentous question,” chimed in Raymond 
ungratefully ; “then two fond hearts will be divided by a cruel destiny which forbids 
her to ask him, and prevents him from being able to remember whether he didn’t 


ee 


ask her and she refused him! ” 


‘© * Parted, parted, I hear it ever, 


I see it written in unshed tears,” 


sang the girl lightly, as she danced out of the room. 

“Well, so long as they ave unshed, we won't trouble about them,” remarked 
the Professor philosophically ; and then he went on, with a nervous laugh: “ But 
you know, Raymond, that idea of yours is a sort of nightmare to me. I really 
believe I am capable of doing such a thing! And since that last turn of influenza 
I have had the most extraordinary fits of forgetfulness—extraordinary, I mean, 
even for me.” 

The young man stared, and then whistled softly under his breath, as he answered 
more gaily than he felt,—‘“Oh, bother! You've been overworking, that’s all. 
Besides, you know I’m always along. Ill engage to pilot you through the shoals 
of matrimony, and see that you make your proposals fast enough ! ” 

This conversation had taken place some months back, and on the particular 
evening in question—a wet and chilly night in August—the two men had been 
discussing their holiday arrangements. Raymond was detained by a series of legal 
complications surrounding that priceless treasure his first brief, and very much 
disgusted thereat. He was in a mood to wish his invaluable client at the bottom 
of the Red Sea, or in any other inaccessible fastness where he could not come 
worrying round at the most inauspicious moment of the whole year. He was 
consoling himself by tormentingly predicting all sorts of evil to befall his cousin if 
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he selfishly went off alone, leaving his kinsman a toilworn martyr to the sacred 
cause of duty. 

“And mind,” he added gaily, “it’s more than a cousin, it’s your memory you’re 
leaving behind ! ” 

The early autumn found Angus Trevor still lingering in the little border’ village 
where he had arrived one rainy evening nearly seven weeks before. He had not 
intended staying more than a night or two; but during the golden days that 
followed—for the rain and the darkness passed away together like a doubtful 
dream—he found himself doing many things that had not been originally included 
in his programme. 

On the first morning he discovered that there were two guests already domiciled 
at the tiny solitary inn. An invalid gentleman and his daughter, said his garrulous 
hostess, and so he would have pleasant company. ‘To a shy man like Trevor this 
intelligence did not convey the delightful surprise anticipated by the worthy woman, 
but he consoled himself with the reflection that he could move on as soon as he 
liked ; and the first time he looked into Diana Leslie’s sweet young face, he forgot 
strangely enough both his shyness and his desire to depart. 

A rapid friendship sprang up between the little trio thus brought together 
and forced to meet daily—for the primitive inn boasted of only one sitting- 
room for its few visitors. Allan Leslie had smiled sarcastically when his landlady 
had proudly informed him that the new-comer was a ‘great scholar’; and, 
indeed, he had been too long a wanderer on the face of the earth, in that 
saddest of all searches, the quest of health, for Trevor’s name to have any 
particular associations. He conceived, however, a strong liking for the quiet, simple 
man, so many years his junior, and amused himself in his enforced idleness by 
drawing him out, when he discovered that he was met with a mind richly stored 
with knowledge, able to face him on his own grounds, and to discuss the thousand- 
and-one problems which surged through the sick man’s restless brain. As for 
Diana, her young life had been so largely spent in desultory roaming from one 
foreign town to another, that if she had seen more of the world than most girls, 
she had no settled home past, no close circle of personal interests about which 
to make the confidences natural to her age. ‘The little company were thus content 
to live in the sunny present, not troubling much as to what had gone before, 
and two of them, at least, expecting nothing of the future. ‘To Trevor, however, 
the society of this girl was a new revelation. His friends hitherto had been 
exclusively of his own sex, and he was never fully at ease with women—except 
with the young cousins to whom he filled the place of an indulgent elder brother 
—to be teased, coaxed, and tyrannised over, as the fancy took them. 

As is so often the case, it was the man who leapt to “love’s climax” by one 
supreme impulse, and the girl who walked dreaming happily along the flowery way, 
content to ask no question, and satisfied with the beautiful vision of friendship. 
Her father was, perhaps, not a very watchful guardian; he, was too used, in their 
nomadic life, to seeing his daughter making these fleeting intimacies. 

So the weeks glided swiftly and imperceptibly by, and then sharply across this 
idyllic scene fell the dark and tragic shadow of Death. ‘Trevor and Diana came in 
from their walk one lovely sunset evening to find Mr. Leslie apparently sleeping 
quietly in his chair, his head thrown back against the pillow and his hands resting 
lightly upon one another. Something in the strange immobility of the face and 
figure startled the young man at once. He went quickly to his side, while the 
unconscious girl moved to place her flowers in water, treading softly so as not to 
rouse that quiet sleeper, who would never wake to earth again, 
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“*1f | come and see you in your new home, shall | find a welcome ?'” 


How the misty, troubled days passed, after that moment of agonised knowledge, 
Diana could never clearly remember. Her only relative, a half-sister of her mother’s, 
was a confirmed invalid, too helpless to come to her, though she wrote at once to 
offer her a home. ‘There was no one else, the girl told Trevor, with a quiet, 
unconscious pathos, and a dim wonder that he should seem so intensely sorry for 
her. It was he who arranged everything, keeping himself always within reach, yet 
never intruding on her grief, with a delicate and chivalrous consideration for which 
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she thanked him passionately and silently as she sat apart in her lonely room. It 
was he who stood by her side on that still morning when Allan Leslie was buried ; 
and that friendly presence, that deep unspoken sympathy, enabled her to bear 
on in patience while the solemn words of the English service fell on the crisp, 
sunshiny air. It was he, again, who walked with her to the little forest glen, that 
she might take a last look at the places which had grown so indescribably dear, 
and spoke no words of the eager love beating so strongly in his veins, and stifled 
the desperate longing that tempted him to take her hands in his and bid her trust 
to him for all the future,—for her sorrow lay between them as a shield. 

They were together underneath the rowan trees; the sunlight fell upon the 
girl’s pale face and shining hair, the crinkled red and yellow leaves lay in rustling 
drifts at their feet, and the strange indescribable scent of the autumn woods 
floated round them. She was unmindful just then of the man who was gazing 
so wistfully into her face; his thoughts were full of the present, full of this girl, 
who was all the world to him, and who was barely alive to his presence. He 
asked her some question, and she told him dreamily of the little out-of-the-way 
village where she was going that very evening. A bunch of rowan berries falling 
at her feet startled her. Angus moved restlessly, and she heard him saying, 
“Remember, this is not good-bye. It doesn’t all end here. If I come and see 
you in your new home, shall I find a welcome?” 

Something in his voice, some sharp appeal in it, struck freshly on her ear 
in spite of her absorption. She turned to him with wondering, half-reproachful eyes 
as she answered—“ Surely, Mr. Trevor, you must vow there will always be a 
welcome for my father’s friend and mine.” 

This was their real parting, and two days later Angus walked quietly into his 
London rooms, where Raymond with his inseparable pipe was ready to receive him 
back to their easy bachelor life, and supremely unconscious of any impending 
dissolution of partnership. 


Il. 


TREVOR had determined not to write to Diana until a full month had passed. 
He would give her a space to settle down into her new life, and then, before the 
loneliness of it had had time to chill her heart, he would claim his privilege of 
friendship and go and see her. He understood her well enough to guess that he 
must be content to wait for anything further; that the thoughts of fresh hopes and 
ties would, if pressed upon her prematurely, seem little short of treachery to those 
which had hitherto filled her days and satisfied her desires. He had hard work, 
in the meantime, to keep pace with the various matters which had been left to 
accumulate during his absence: printers and publishers, despotic and despairing, 
demanded his waking and sleeping hours for their own; and it was with a sigh 
of profound relief that, one bleak November evening, he sealed up the last bulky 
package for the post, and found himself once more his own master. 

The rain was beating drearily against the windows, but within the fire blazed 
cheerfully upon the hearth, and Ptolemy of Egypt—a huge tabby cat of undeniably 
Anglo-Saxon origin—blinked and purred drowsily upon the rug. It was ten 
o’clock, and Raymond had recently departed, like young Lochinvar, to “tread a 
measure” with the divinity of his affections. Angus listened to the rattle of his 
cab wheels down the quiet street, stooped to stroke Ptolemy’s sleek head with a 
kindly hand, and then he wrote his letter. It was not a lengthy task, and seemed 
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to him but a cold and formal affair when it was done; but his fear of startling 
her was great, and he minded the less that he so soon intended to follow it. He 
put it into an envelope and wrote her name upon it, lingering over the words as 
lovers will, and then he came to an abrupt pause. 

What was the name of the aunt with whom she had gone to live? He could 
not recollect. But still, in a little village it would hardly matter—every one would 
know—and the village was...? Of course he knew perfectly well, but... Still his 
hand held the pen, but there was no response of thought. He pressed his fingers 
over his eyes. Whatever was the name of the place? Some outlandish, God- 
forsaken spot he had never heard of before, but of course he would remember it ! 
Then a sort of stage fright came upon him: what if he should not be able to 
recall it? He pushed the fear resolutely aside, and getting up from his seat he 
went to the table by the fire and deliberately poured out his solitary cup of coffee. 
He drank it slowly and meditatively, and then went back to his desk: of course 
he would remember it all in an instant. 

It was quite in vain. He hardly knew how long he sat there racking his 
brains, with the letter staring dumbly at him and the one line of writing on the 
envelope mutely asking to be completed; but he might have spared himself the 
trouble. At last the fatal truth was driven home. Memory had indeed played 
him false. He could not recollect. ‘The two names, that were the slender thread 
to guide him out of the labyrinth, had dropped below the threshold of consciousness 
—they were irrecoverable by any effort of will—gone as completely and tracelessly 
as the snow-wreath at the fierce kiss of the sun! 

When Raymond returned in the small hours of the morning he found his 
cousin sitting over the smouldering fire, his head buried in his hands. 

“Oh! most wise Mentor of youth and inexperience, what has induced you to 
sit up for me?” he began gaily ; but the face that met his gaze was so worn and 
haggard that it terrified him. The stress of the few hours that had passed seemed 
for the moment to have aged Trevor by as many years, and there was a dull 
hopelessness in his voice as he said, with a dreary smile, “‘ You said it would happen 
some day, Raymond, and it has come at last!” 

Bit by bit, as they sat over the fire, Raymond contrived to worm the whole 
story from his cousin. At first the young man was disinclined to treat the 
situation as serious, but as they went patiently over inch after inch of the ground, 
it dawned slowly and unwillingly upon him—what Trevor had seen from the first— 
that in that lapsed fragment of memory lay the sole practical link with Diana 
Leslie—with the love that even the lighter nature recognised as a matter of life 
and death. A string of trivial, futile little circumstances contrived to baffle every 
suggestion of his fertile mind. The one letter she had written to Angus was 
posted as she passed through London, and with a girl’s carelessness contained no 
address. She had known but little of her own people, and Trevor could not 
recall a single person that she had spoken of in England before her trouble came. 
She had herself written the telegram to her aunt; and though he had dispatched 
it, his mind being full of other things he had not consciously noticed either the 
name or the destination, nor had he seen the reply. 

There was a faint hope that Mrs. Farrell at the Harp and Crown might 
remember something ; but this was rapidly destroyed, for the landlord wrote that 
neither he nor his wife could recall the name of the village or its whereabouts. 
They were but “poor scholars,” and had been too disturbed at the loss of their 
guests to be particularly heedful. When that avenue was closed Raymond’s 
imagination found another. Miss Leslie might write again without waiting to hear 
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from him. But Angus put this aside with the quiet words—“ You do not know 
her.” ‘To him it was a certainty that Diana would not make the first move. | He 
would as soon expect a star to change its orbit as that she would be the one to 
seek him out after his plain declaration that he should come to her. For, even if 
she did not fully understand all that it implied, there had been that in their parting 
that precluded any mere conventionalities. And it seemed to him she must have 
understood him, must have read his secret —and if so, what could she think 
of his silence? Nay, what was there left for her to think, but that he had gone 
back to his own world and forgotten her ? 


It was this idea, even more than his personal loss, that weighed most cruelly 
upon him. ‘To know that her recollection of him must be that he was heartless 
and fickle was well-nigh unendurable. Unfortunately for his own comfort he had 
not gauged the fact that the girl in her simplicity had wof realised what those 














*1t was in vain that Trevor pored over maps and directories.” 


few weeks had meant for him—that she still cheated her heart with the 
thought that they had been only friends, and would have shrunk with horror from 
the suggestion that she had any claim on his remembrance. She might grieve at his 
silence, but she would never blame him: she was so accustomed to this broken 
intercourse. He had his own life to live, and it lay far apart from hers; and far 
apart they seemed likely to remain as though they were inhabitants of separate 
planets, and yet not a hundred miles might really lie between them! 

It was in vain that Trevor pored over maps and directories: no name of all the 
thousands he scanned woke an echo in his mind; and as the days went on there 
grew upon both men the despairing conviction that, unless some strange chance 
brought back the recollection unsought, or some unexpected revolution of Fortune’s 
wheel threw them together again, they were as hopelessly lost to each other as though 
she had gone over the silent River while he lingered on the hither shore. 
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Sometimes, indeed, Raymond felt wildly indignant. It was all so ridiculous, and 
yet there was a whole tragedy wrapped up in it. He could not submit to the 
inevitable: Angus must re- 
member, he felt; and went 
over the ground again, with 
the same discouraging re- 
sults. After the first few 
weeks, however, ‘Trevor 
ceased to speak of the 
matter, and’ peremptorily 
checked the other when he 
tried to do so. He went 
on with his work, lived his 
ordinary life, and tried to 
give no signs of the fever 
that was consuming him. 
He grew thinner and more 
silent, and there was a 
strained look in his eyes 
as though he were always 
seeking something that 
eluded him. Raymond 
grew anxious, but his cousin 
only smiled. Why should 
he expect to be exempt? 


His carelessness in trusting 
to the feeble reed of such 


a memory as his was the 
rock on which his hopes 
had been wrecked. He 
had paid a bitter price for 
it, but that did not seem 
to him an adequate reason 
for making an outcry. 

When the autumn came 
again, one lovely October 
Saturday Raymond had pre- 
vailed upon his cousin to 
row up with him from Kew 
to Richmond. His divinity 
lived there; and when 
Raymond had flown off on 
the wings of love, ‘Trevor 
moored the boat and walked 
on through the Park, and 
at last sat down on a rustic 
seat to await his companion’s 
return. 

The river looked like a 


‘‘He seemed to hear a girl’s voice, saying, ‘ Hilton-under-the- thread below him, flushed 
Edge—it’s a queer name for a village.’” with the red of the sunset, 
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The trees were in all their autumnal bravery, blazing with vivid colouring. He 
sat quite still, in a dull, blank kind of mood, that had no definite thought in it. 
Suddenly a little group of children hurried by, tossing the fallen leaves and 
crushing them underfoot. A bar of sunlight struck across the path, the faint 
odorous scent of the woods filled the air, a branch of red berries dropped from 
the tree overhead at his feet. A strange breathlessness came upon him, and then 
in the utter stillness he seemed to hear a girl’s voice saying dreamily,— 

“‘ Hilton-under-the-Edge—it’s a queer name for a village!” 

He sprang to his feet with a cry of exultation, and his fingers trembled so 
that he could scarcely write down the words on the back of a letter, for fear they 
should escape him once more. Out of the inexorable darkness and silence she 
had come back to him; and Raymond, returning disconsolate,—for there were 
visitors, and the divinity had been coy and wayward,—never forgot the look on 
his cousin’s face as he silently put the envelope into his hand. “Only the 
recrudescence of an associated memory,” we say glibly ; but terminology, however 
scientific, does not explain the mystery. After all it does not very much matter 
what is the method, so long as this complex mechanism of ours somehow, and in 
some way, responds to the Heaven-sent message. 

Hilton-under-the-Edge proved to be a little Hampshire village, too obscure to 
figure in the map, too tiny to boast even the luxury of a post-office. ‘This time 
Trevor did not write. A fierce impatience was upon him, and although the next 
day was Sunday, the afternoon found him walking up the straggling and deserted 
village street towards the church. Some instinct made him pause beside the 
lych-gate, as the few worshippers came sauntering slowly in country fashion from 
the early service. The green graves lay on either side of the path, with their 
weather-beaten stones and pathetic garlands of cottage flowers. The small 
congregation melted away, the surpliced vicar passed across into his adjoining 
garden, and last of all Diana Leslie came slowly down the moss-grown walk, the 
sunlight shining on her waving hair, and met him at the gate. 

To Angus, in the dream-like excitement which possessed him, it all seemed 
just what he had expected; but the girl, as she looked up into the kindly brown 
face, and heard the voice which she had hoped against hope, and then ceased 
to hope, to hear, turned very pale. Beneath that intent gaze she felt the colour 
spreading over cheek and brow, and tried to withdraw her fingers from the strong 
hand-clasp, yet failed to do it. 

As they went on their way together through the sunny lanes, Angus told her 
the simple, foolish little story that explained his silence, and brought the pitying 
tears to her happy eyes. What more he told her shall not be written here. They 
who walk in Paradise need no curious watchers. 

* * co % * % * 

“But I don’t think you half realise the onerous post you ’re assuming as 
Keeper of the Trevor Memory!” Raymond observed, when Christmas found a 
merry family-gathering round the Manor-house fire. 

“With me,” he went on pensively, “it has been the work of a lifetime; and 
when only once I was absent—well, we all know what that led to! As it is, 1] 
dare not let him out of my sight for fear he should forget his wedding day, and 
turn up some agonizing morning to find you had married some one else instead. 
Are you not afraid ?” 

Angus smiled. He could afford to bear his cousin’s raillery with equanimity, 
so long as Diana’s sweet and trustful eyes made him such an answer. 

CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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F our humanity shall rise and hark 
To some sweet-toned angelic voice that speaks 
Of love divinely cherished ; if it seeks 
Light for the soul that wanders in the dark, 
If it is brave and patriot, loath to mark 
Shadows that follow all the fluttering weeks, 
Shadows of cold and cruel time that reeks 
Of griefs which burn and bruise, of cares which cark,— 
Then surely it must triumph in the end, 
And with its large and noble knowledge guess 
What love shall last, what heart shall know its friend : 
Yet in the fire of living and the stress 
Sorrow has found two allies slow to mend— 
Woman’s deceit and man’s forgetfulness. 


GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 
New York. 
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BALZAC AS HE WAS* 


HE men of 1830 have been taxed with insincerity; and the reproach is merely 
just. There was none of them but would be a Byron, even though, to compass 
his ambition, he must do for himself what the world did for the poet of 

Parisina and Harold and The Giaour, and carefully contrive his own legend. Dumas 
and Berlioz wrote their Memoirs, and very delightful books they are; and dien 
fol qui sy fie—if it be question of anything but their delightfulness. Hugo went 


further. He did his utmost to develop a legendary Brow as well as a legendary 
Hugo, and set himself, being something of a Hercules, to the great work of going 
down to posterity as very much of an Apollo. Balzac’s ideal Balzac was as none 
of these others. Despite the famous Stick—the stick which set half Europe talking ; 
despite the /oge des tigres—that box at the Opéra to win the entrée to which Maxime 
de Trailles, and Rastignac, and la Palférine themselves would have had to produce 
their credentials—despite, I say, the dandyism which he affected, and the habit 
of supreme society which sat so ill upon his heroes and so very much worse upon 
their creator—despite the confidences of mysterious and nameless ladies, who, suffering 
in silence and @ /’ombre, were moved to appeal to him for counsel, sympathy, hope— 
Balzac resolved to impose himself upon .posterity as an embodiment of (1) Debt, 
(2) Work, (3) Chastity, and (4) Sentiment. How far he succeeded with the world 
at large I cannot pretend to say. I can, however, protest, and solemnly, that for 
years (and they were pretty bad years, too), I lived upon his legend. I saw him in 
his garret—toiling, toiling ; steaming with Intellect and Will; producing fifteen times 
over, breaking the hearts of compositors, ruining the eyes and the moral characters 
of readers for the press ; striving, magnificent and enormous, like Porthos at Belle- 
Isle, against burdens of achievement too great for mortal man to bear; and doing 
it all on black coffee, and alone—alone! Never the ghost of a petticoat (I thought), 
never the possibility, the shadow, the dream (even) of a kiss! Work, and then work, 
and work again ; and black coffee, and a few hours’ sleep; and then more work, and 
more black coffee ; and days that were Italian Campaigns in the matter of getting money ; 
and nights that were Jenas and Ulms in the matter of expression and conception ; 

* Lettres 2 une cérangere. (London: Nutt. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 1899.) Un Roman d’amour. 


Par le Vicomte Spoelberch de Lovenjoul. (London: Nutt. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 1899.) 
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and a head that steamed—steamed ; and—never a woman in the whole wide world ? 
Not one! till you came to be Daniel d’Arthez, and then you fell in with the Princesse 
de Cadignan (sometime Diane de Maufrigneuse) ; and she went for you ; and, elderly 
as you both were, you... But let me not anticipate! Enough to note, here and 
now, that that was Balzac’s ideal, as adumbrated in the Comédie humaine :— 


‘*The new edition fifty volumes long” :— 


and as preached to those young men—as ‘Théophile Gautier—who came within 
range of his overpowering and bewildering personality. I was one of these. I 
was born the year before he died; but I lived in his work—neck and shoulders 
deep in it—for years; and for years I read the Balzac of Legend with the Balzac 
of the Comédie. ‘Then I began to know better and to see clearer. And now I 
can, and do, laugh at my old Ideal as cheerfully and as whole-heartedly as I can, 
and do, laugh at myself—his victim for so long. 

There is no doubt that he worked: worked like a harvester, like a Titan, like 
a William Shakespeare even ; for have we not those wonderful effects in intuition, 
which are also those incredible achievements in presentation, the ninety-odd 
masterpieces which make up the several sections of the Comédie? And behind 
all these are there not the three dézains of the Contes drélatiques, and in these 
three tens are there not a dozen stories—as /a Connétable, and Berthe la repentie, 
and le Péché-véniel, and le Succube, and Persévérance a’amour—which would suffice 
for immortality to any one but Balzac? Work? O yes: that he worked, and 
worked, and killed himself with work, there is no doubt at all. Scott worked, 
too; but he worked easily, joyously, carelessly ; and we love and revel in his loose 
but consummate achievement. ‘lo Balzac every page of copy meant heaven knows 
how many slips of proof; so that, while Sir Walter, conscious of his own weight 
and strength and frestance, and caring little or nothing for style, would take on 
his printers, even after weeks of colic,* with a superhuman equanimity, Balzac is 
conscious, as he writes, that this that he is writing, or rather this that he is striving 
to write, is the imperfect thing—is not the half of that he wishes to tell (over his 
signature) to the world. So he gets to work; and set after set of proofs is ruined 
and recast and rewritten ; and in the end everything is five or six times re-achieved. 
I say “ five or six,” because I wish to be credible ; but if we are to believe himself, 
the statement is utterly inadequate. His Pverrette, for instance, cost him thirteen 
sets of proofs and thirteen rewritings; his Lirotteau, seventeen sets of proofs and 
seventeen rewritings; and so with the rest. The effort is so prodigious, the 
outcome so magnificent, that you are neither displeased nor surprised to find him 
likening himself, as he gladly does, to Napoleon. ‘There, in effect, he sits—sits in 
his white monk’s frock; distilling corruption; inventing characters, stories, facts, 
societies, moralities, philosophies, religions; producing Vautrins and Séraphitas 
with an equal interest in the result, an equal constancy in the process of creation ; 
ranging between heaven-high (as he conceives of heaven) and hell-deep with an 
imperturbable assurance, an immitigable frestance, an irresistible persuasiveness, an 
incomparable power. And at fifty, or so, he dies; and you may reflect that, if 
he’d never been, the world of Fiction were the poorer by something like two 
thousand figures of men and women, and by not a few of the most notable stories 
ever made. Yes: as I said before, there is no doubt that he worked; as there 
is none that his wuvre is aere perennius, at the same time that it is unique in 
human achievement. 


* As with Zhe Bride of Lammermoor: dictated to Laidlaw when, what with pains and 
fomentations and dictations, the noble creature knew not what he had done. 
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It is another-guess matter with his Debts, and of these I shall say no more 
than that Léon Gozlan (the Nathan of the Comédie), who knew him intimately, 
declined to believe in their existence, and insisted, more or less, that they were 
his day-dreams, his illusions, the sole “enchanted cigarettes” which he permitted 
himself to smoke. “Tis the same, but a great deal more flagrant and more demon- 
strable, with that other article of faith—his Chastity. He preached the virtue with 
a most constant mouth ; and with a most constant heart he declined to practise it. 
M. de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, who knows his Balzac like the clock, is careful 
to note that the affectation of continence was an essential element in Balzac’s Jose, 
and remains an essential feature in Balzac’s legend. It is the merest imposture ; 
yet the great man, “in his many aventures d’amour” (S. de L.), was solicitous, 
even resolute, to maintain it. From two-and-twenty onwards he was the protégé 
of a certain Mme. de B——: “la dilecta,” he calls her: who, being twice 
his age, and almost beyond experience credulous, motherly, sisterly, kind, was 
such an influence in his life that after her death he was never quite the same. 
But a Mme. de B., however she “ fill the bill” when one is two-and-twenty and 
a nobody, is apt to be superfluous when one is two-and-thirty, and withal the author 
of le Chat qui pelotte, and la Vendetta, and les Chouans, and the Peau de chagrin, 
and /a Physiologie du mariage. By that time other women, veiled or not, sincere 
or not, curious certainly, had come upon the scene. By that time, in fact, the 
Hysteriac--the Lady-Errant, if you will: the Woman who Wants to Know— 
had realized that here was her Confessor-General ; of whom she might ask such 
questions as she would, and to whom she might look for such answers as she was 
prepared to receive. It is, I take it, to the credit of Balzac’s arch-illusion that, 
whatever the c/iente’s name, she was positively assured that She, and She only, was 
Woman to him: that, apart from Her, life was a desperate round of copy, proofs, 
black coffee, debts, and six hours’ sleep out of the twenty-four. That She believed 
it is improbable ; but ’tis certain that Balzac went on saying it. Meanwhile, the 
dedicatee of Zugénie Grandet brought him a daughter; friends of his knew of 
a son and of yet another daughter—both dead within the last few years; so late 
as 1846, a girl child, “née a six mois,” declared herself in circumstances so 
moving that, according to M. de Lovenjoul, “les rapides progrés” of Balzac’s 
“maladies de coeur” were “dus en partie a cette terrible aventure.” We know not 
precisely what this means. What we do know is that the “Maria” of Lugénie 
Grandet—“la plus naive créature qui soit . . . qui vient chez moi en cachette, 
n’exige ni correspondance ni soins, et qui dit: ‘Aime-moi un an, je t’aimerai 
toute ma vie’”—-was no more Balzac’s “only She” than the “ dlecta” herself, or 
than that Mme. la Marquise de Castries, who, “quoique voluptueuse comme mille 
chats,” was, Balzac told his sister, “ni gracieuse ni femme.” What we know, too, 
is that, however many uniques there were, Balzac, braggart and vocal as he was in 
all the other relations of life, was careful to compromise no one of them. On the 
contrary, “ Blessed are the pure in fact,” he said, “for they alone shall do enduring 
work.” It was an excellent device. He made his legend, and behind it did as 
he would. In reality he was the jovial Tourangeau of es Contes drélatiques. In 
the public eye he was the creator of Mme. de Mortsauf and the Bennassis of /e 
Médecin de campagne, the author of Lugénie Grandet, and le Curé de village: a 
great artist, a great moralist, a great satirist; a worker so obstinate and so 
energetic that he had no time in which to be adventurous—no time, in fact, for 
anything but proofs and copy, copy and proofs—copy and proofs, and black, black 
coffee, and never a petticoat from one book’s end to another’s. And his cienfes, his 
women (if I may use the phrase) “ played up.” It is a mistake to suppose that Nora 
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Helmer always slams the door behind her when she goes forth to find herself. The 
Nora Helmers who came and went about Balzac knew a trick worth two of that. They 
discovered themselves at home, and went abroad, as in the ordinary run of things, to 
get their discovery confirmed. ‘That is the great, the essential, difference between Nora 
Helmer and (say) the Duchesse de Langeais. ‘This, however, is by the way. ‘The thing 
to insist on is that all they who went to Honoré de Balzac for certificates of self-discovery 
got plenty of Sentiment from him, and were happy. What the sentiment was worth 
they only know who have compared his Zys dans la vallée (let us say) and his 
stories of the building of Azay-le-Rideau and the humours of King Louis XI. 

I take it, then, that Balzac the féministe, Balzac the amateur des femmes, was, 
despite his amazing flow of sentimental fancy and speech, severely practical. Yet 
the great affair of his life was largely an affair of Sentiment and the Fine Shades, 
and it was his, in the very prime of his life and fame, to perform such a scamper 
through the Pays du tendre as few men have achieved and survived. It began in 
1832, when he was thirty-three years old, and its inspiration was a lady who signed 
herself “Une Etrangere,” and whose letter bore the postmark of Odessa. That 
letter, I believe, is lost. Lost or not, it had its effect on Balzac’s life and Balzac’s 
mind, and was, in fact, the beginning of a connexion that ended only with Balzac’s 
death. It seems to have been of no particular merit; but it was anonymous, it 
reproached the poet with the cynicism of the Peau de chagrin, it insisted that he 
should return to the purer atmosphere of the Scenes de Ja Vie privée; and, as I 
have said, it immensely impressed the recipient, who seems to have set to work 
to knock up a passion as soon as ever he had received and read. Came a second 
(acknowledged in the Qwotidienne, and thereby establishing in France what is 
known to us as the Agony Column), and a third; and then, nobody knows 
how, the nympholept was bidden to Neuchatel. He had already sought to mark 
his appreciation of the Etrangtre’s attentions by essaying to dedicate (with an 
appropriate date) a certain nouvelle “Diis ignotis,” and had been foiled of his 
intent by the “‘d7Zecta,” who was in the habit of reading his proofs, and who made 
him suppress the dedication and the sheet in which it appeared; and for this 
reason and others he had to invent a pretext for leaving Paris which would serve 
him at once at home and abroad. He was equal to the occasion, and repaired to 
Neuchatel. There are two accounts of the meeting. One is, that he found her 
reading Balzac, looked at her, was recognised, and was instantly honoured with 
what Browning calls “the blessing of embrace”; another, that the lady, having 
recognised, was disgusted by the squatness, the drover-like aspect, the general 
commonness in effect of her adored Master, and that he had to put forth his best 
to prove that he was essentially the Balzac of her dream. Whichever we accept, 
it is certain that Balzac was, so to say, clean bowled by the Etrangere’s first ball. 
Writing to his sister, he gives such an account of the business as might come 
from the author of the Physiologie du mariage: in the course of which he 
touches off Mme. de Castries and the “ d/ecta,” owns that a certain “simple et 
délicieuse bourgeoise”—the Maria of the Grandet dedication—has made him a 
father, enumerates the new woman’s points, talks of “le damné mari,” notes that 
“4 Vombre d’un grand chéne s’est donné le furtif baiser premier de l’amour,” and 
then, physiologist of marriage—cynic, ribald, practical amorist—as he is, proceeds 
to give himself away with both hands. “ Puis,” says he, “comme notre mari 
s’achemine vers la soixantaine, j'ai juré d’attendre, et e//e de me réserver sa main, 
son coeur.” No schoolgirl ever showed so much facility—no schoolboy such a 
superb capacity for surrender! Yet this was soon to be the Balzac of Goriot 
and the J//usions perdues and da Fille aux yeux d’or\ ‘This was the creator of 
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la Palférine, and de Marsay, and Corentin, and Rastignac, and Mame Nourrisson, 
and the Mlles. Goriot, and Frémiet, and Gobseck, and Vautrin, and Valérie de 
Marneffe, and Philippe Bridau, and Crevel, and Hulot—the great all-father of 
corruptions, the Homer (as it were) of whatever is vilest and most artful in fiction ! 
If it were not true, ’twould be incredible—would it not ? 

It was a Polish lady—a Mme. Hanski or Hanska—who did this feat. She 
was five-and-twenty years her husband’s junior, but had had several children 
by him, of whom but one survived. Balzac saw the Hanskis again at Geneva, 
and yet again at Vienna; and in the space between and for years to come he 
“reeled it off.” She was his “chére épouse d’amour,” his “ange adorée,” his 
“ ange idolatrée,” his “cher trésor en bonheur,” his “chére noble 4me,” his “ belle 
et noble maitresse,” “ma grande souveraine, ma fée, ma femme,” his ‘“ chére 
lumigre du monde”; and his refrain is “ Adoremus in zternum.” The Man of the 
Fine Shades has his chance, and goes for it through letter after letter, with all the 
strength that is in his big, subtle, seething, teeming brain. With the years, though, 
the nympholept changes his tone, and gets into another key. M. de Hanski seems 
to have seen elucubrations of his, and to have been by no means pleased with 
them. Balzac’s apologies to “notre mari” are things to read, especially in their 
place among the letters. _M. de Hanski is wholly in error, it appears. The fact 
iss Mme. de Hanska had remarked one day, in Balzac’s hearing, that she had 
never had a love-letter in her life; and Balzac had written these things of which 
M. de Hanski complains, in pure friendliness, just to show her what love-letters are 
like! I do not think that “notre mari” was altogether so credulous as his would-be 
* Minotaur ” would have liked him to be. In any case, Balzac the nympholept goes 
under, and his room is filled by Balzac the Writer, Balzac the Adventurer, Balzac 
the Man of Debts, the behemoth of Chastity, the leviathan “pour copie conforme.” 
His illusions are with him first and last; so that some of his letters, if you could 
but believe him, would read tragically enough. But belief in him is impossible. 
These letters of his to Mme. Hanska are plainly the outcome of a strong delusion. 
I do not doubt that they helped him in his struggle with life and time. But I 
would not, for all their particularity, hang any one of my cats upon their testimony. 

He is always going to Russia; but somehow he never goes. He has a dozen 
volumes to write, three stories to finish, ten or twenty thousand francs to raise, an 
illness the result of months of overwork—(but for his Chastity, his doctor tells him, 
he had been a dead man !)—to recover from ; and he never goes. He can find time 
for Sardinia ; he can make none for the Ukraine. So it goes on till 1841, when 
M. de Hanski died ; and in 1842 Balzac journeyed to Russia. They were not married, 
however—he and his Eve—till the April of 1850; and between 1841 and 1851 there 
is, as we have seen, a marking date—even 1846. For the rest, the marriage seems 
to have been none of the best. Balzac died some three or four months after the 
event ; and Victor Hugo (in Choses vues) has told us how he died, and where was 
Mme. de Balzac when death took him away. ‘Thus passes the Sentimentalist, the 
man who insists on seeing life other than it is, and on making facts other than 
they are. His widow was not of his kidney; and when she died, some years ago, 
she had recognised her true place in time, and was not even her husband’s widow, 
but a figure which Balzac would have loved to study and to present: among the 
grimiest in the Comeédie. W.E.H. 


P.S.—Harking back to the last paragraph of my notes on “ Pippin,” what Byron 
wrote was “cold dreast,” not “cold heart”—“unfathomed gu/fs,” not “ unfathomed 
depths.” 1 am sorry to have made the mistake of trusting to a once good memory. 





LONDON IN 


A DESCRIPTION OF 
FIELDS—LONDON IN 


OCTOBER—A 


LESSON—ITS WONDERFUL HOTEL 
BooKs—ITs UNFORTUNATE 


THEIR QUIDDITY. 


WONDER if, when you learn that I 

am writing in August, you will expect 
immediately a description of London in that 
month, its used-up air and dried-up dirt and 
stuffiness and weariness. Happily I am 
not there—happily my title is not always 
literally true. However, I could give you 
the description all the same, or all the 
better for the perspective and the absence 
irritation. 


of actual But if you please I 


will not. The cultus of the unpleasant is 
practised with sufficient constancy and zeal 
elsewhere ; it will be no loss if I babble 
of green fields, like Falstaff—or as Falstaff 
was supposed to have babbled until some 
rummaging commentator corrected the text 
and turned the natural and charming idea 


into a recondite and uninteresting allusion. 
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AUGUST 
LITTLE 
PEOPLE—A 
SEA—ESSENTIAL 


NOR ONE OF GREEN 
BRIGHTON—ITS GREAT 
REMARKABLE 
BRIGHTONIANS 


WRITTEN 
EssAY ON 


NOT 


COLLECTION OF 
CONSIDERED IN 


Thackeray, to be sure, wrote in praise of 
“empty” London, of the delight of having 
one’s club to oneself, of being quit of Jawkins, 
the bore, and so forth. Asa matter of fact, 
however, if a man is in London in August, 
he is probably kept there by some more or 
less disagreeable employment, and if he has 
time for missing Jawkins, would be only too 
glad to follow the bore to his Homburg or 
his moor ; moreover, if the unpleasant people 
are gone, so too are the pleasant, and if one 
does not like London for its people, for 
what does one like it? No; if you have 
to be in London in August or September, 
“wipe it up and say no more about it”; 
your experiences will not be nice to read, 
unless by those anti-social epicureans whose 
pleasures are increased by others’ pains. 





FROM A 


as BABBLED o’ green fields... .” But 

I confess I am not one of those 
who revel in descriptions of “nature” and 
Green fields and hills 


“ scenery.” and 


woods and rivers are to see and to feel, not 
to read of in necessarily inadequate words. 
I have not 
Wordsworth 


desired people to quote 


when I have been in his 
country. You remember Shelley’s cruel 


remark on the prophet of “nature”? 


‘The woods and lakes so beautiful 
Of dim stupidity were full ; 


All grew as dull as Peter’s self.” 


I would not dare to say so much for myself, 
but I remember that the woods and lakes 
are older than Wordsworth, and have more 
intimate associations for one than his poetry. 
Of all the delusions of a complacent people 
and generation, this illusion that Wordsworth 
and his friends invented a love of “ nature” 
is the But if I find 
Wordsworth an unnecessary interpreter of 
green fields, how should I babble of them 
myself? Falstaff till he 


most wonderful. 


refrained was 


dying. 


FUT one is rather hard put to it for a 


subject. To be in the open air all 


day, never to open a book, to get even one’s 
news from somebody else who happens to 
have seen the paper—all that makes a good 
man but a bad scribbler. 
stock of ignorance on the subjects of fishing 
and shooting, but I fancy one hears enough 


I possess a fair 


of them in the ordinary commerce of 
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conversational life... . I will project myself 
into the time when you will read this,— 
into the middle of October or thereabouts. 
What will be a-doing then? 
business (perhaps) will be 


The Dreyfus 
over. King 
Kruger may have—— but soft! if he has 
not, one’s important remarks may be in- 
judicious. Guns will be popping in the 
country still, and London will be filling up. 
That is the time, by the way, for a real 
eulogy of London: when its reappearance 
on one’s horizon is homelike, when people 
are healthy and comparatively good-natured, 
when one takes one’s modest pleasures of 
the town with zest. The air is crisp and 
almost fresh ; fogs are in the future ; faces, 
soon to look bored and weary, look glad 
and are recognised with pleasure ; Jawkins 
(as Thackeray would say) is agreeable to 
meet, before the tale of his summer mis- 
adventures has been heard too often. One 
tastes a new play or two and looks down 
In mid- 
October the merry football will have been 


the publishers’ lists without alarm. 


set a-bounding, though not by me, and 
many people will go down to Brighton for a 














week. Ah! there is the subject to my hand. 


Brighton ! I have much to say of it, and 
it fits the style of these paragraphs like a 
glove. Everybody knows it—my American 
readers too, for it is quite as literary as 


actual—and to write of the familiar is a 
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ready road to being read. Brighton, by all 
means. I only wish I had led up to it more 


naturally. 


OMEBODY called Brighton London- 
super-mare, and several thousand bodies 
have copied the phrase. It is more really a 
part of London than is “ North Kensington.” 
George the Fourth and Thackeray—an odd 
conjunction—invented it between them and 
made it popular: “ Doctor Brighton,” and 
so forth. think 
Thackeray was right: the air of Brighton 
is indubitably healthier than that of London, 


To a certain extent I 


and in the case of young people and old 
people with firm nerves may more than 
counterbalance the evil effects of the ad- 
ditional noise. Brighton is five times noisier 
than the Strand, ten times noisier than Picca- 
dilly, and fifty times noisier than the spot of 
London where I am sheltered from the wind 
and rain. So I gothere sometimes for quiet. 
The last time I went I was not out of earshot 
of a band from eleven in the morning till 
eleven at night: when there was a lull out- 
side a band obliged inside my hotel. News- 
paper-boys are quite as raucous, and the 
vehicles which go up and down the front 
contrive, each of them, to make as much 
noise as seven omnibuses in London. But 
in this respect Brighton merely emphasises 
the lesson of the world. Development of 
intellect implies, as a rule, development and 
consequent irritability of the nervous system : 
the world says plainly that its prizes and 
pleasures are for stupid people: Brighton 
merely repeats that remark at the top of its 
voice. 


N Brighton, even more than in London, 
people seem to me to take their pleasures 

in a prescribed and self-conscious course : 
as it were, they pose and dance to the multi- 
tudinous bands. They wear an expensive 
look. They are obviously dressed, and they 
walk up and down officially: people walk 


up and down in other places, but one notices 
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it more in Brighton. Men in particular look 
expensive. I think a check or a flannel 


suit of the latest fashion, and well made, 


gives a man a far more ornately dressed 
appearance than the most dignified of London 
coats. And then, of course, there are those 
wonderful hotel people, those people whom 
you never see anywhere else, and whom you 
cannot imagine in any other occupation than 
solemnly eating meals in a large hotel. 
Somebody ought to write a clever essay on 
these hotel people. I am sure that they 
move from hotel to hotel—always a large 
hotel—and that if by some strange chance one 
of them found himself in a private house he 
would carry his bedroom key down with him 
in the morning and ask for the bureau. It 
is they who appreciate the taste of hotel 
drawing-rooms ; it is they, yes, it is they 
who read the books in hotel libraries. In 
the hotel in which I last stayed at Brighton 
there was the most surprising collection of 
books I ever saw in my life. Every one of 
them was a dead novel. There was hardly 
one of which I remembered the name, but 
some, I fancied dimly, I had smelt before. 
They were nearly all in a three-volume edition 
—bound in one, a portentous book—they 
all dated only from the last few years—they 
were all forgotten. Courage, my fellow- 
novelists who are unsuccessful! There is 
still a place where, on a wet afternoon, it is 
possible we may be read. 
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RIGHTON is so much like a combination of 
Bayswater and the Strand that the presence 
of the sea gives it an anomalous appearance, 
the inconsistency of a dream. I always fancy 
that the sea feels this, and is aware of its 
absurdity: I shrink from the unkindness of 
looking at it. It sits, so to speak, on the 
edge of its chair and twiddles its hat in 
nervous hands: it is impossible, unless one 
went so far as to be drowned in it, to put it 
at its ease. Some time ago it waxed excited 
and washed away part of the pier, but I was 
sure at the time that this was mere nervous- 
ness, the exaggerated boldness affected -by 
shy men. It is not the sea of the poets, the 
inscrutable, untamed, fatal monster; nor yet 
the splendid mild creature with whom it is 
pleasant to play in a hot summer, in Cornwall, 
say, or in Devonshire: it is merely a noble, 

uncomfortable savage in an inappropriate dress, strayed into a middle-class drawing-room. 
It is a sea out of water, in fact. 


UT it is quite good enough for essential Brightonians—by which expression I do 
not mean people who live at Brighton. You may live at a place for many 
reasons, and it is never fair to throw your locality in your teeth: besides, when I 
speak of Brighton I mean only the mile or so which fronts the sea and is noisy with 
bands, a part no doubt avoided by wise inhabitants. Nor do I refer to the “trippers.” 
By essential Brightonians I refer to a sort of well-to-do folk that wishes occasionally 
to leave London and does not know how to live, even for a week, in the country. 
This is the sort for which, outside London and short of Paris, Brighton is the one 
possible place. The women cannot wear country dresses, the men in knickerbockers 
look like people in a comic opera. Both sexes are most at home in crowds—in 
theatres, in picture galleries, or on the front at Brighton. Some of them can ride the 
bicycle, but none of them can walk, and the country is not for ‘them. 1 submit that 
for this folk the sea at Brighton is sea enough. No doubt the music of the surf 
means less to it than the music of the bands, 


[* you like, you may study such people very conveniently at Brighton without the 


burden of making conversation. They are a large class, a large part, though 
not a typical part, of successful London commerce, or speculation, more or less 
directly. They are the froth, in a way, of modern life. They have no acknowledged 
tradition, no roots in the country, and of course no strongly intellectual quality. But 
they have a standard of manners, or at least an ambition that their manners should 
resemble those of certain other people, and a superficial interest in the superficial 
aspects of contemporary (very contemporary) arts: they go to the theatres, and their 
women, at least, talk of books and pictures. They are modern in the sense that their 
superficial qualities and habits are of the present time, that they have no regrets for 
the past and no comprehension of it, and that they share more or less in that light 
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and material hedonism which seems to be 
our modern fashion in practical ethics. 


Perhaps the fact that they are largely 


Jewish or of Jewish origin explains this 


material hedonism as an obvious character- 
istic—perhaps not: I would not dogmatise 
on that explosive subject. They enjoy, if 
they contribute little to the enjoyment of 
the rest of the world. They are not very 
beautiful, but they are brightly coloured. 
Peace be with them! If happiness comes 
to them from showing off their clothes 
and eating who 


elaborately in public, 


should grudge it them? They are a 
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type of the times. They are not of 
what is vulgarly written “Society,” and 
they would have been impossible as a 
portion of our middle classes until the other 
day. They live for material civilisation : 
neither sport on the one hand nor intellect 
on the other is attractive to them. 


them 


For 
more than for others are saloon 
carriages and new restaurants, and Brighton. 
I do not know what they would do without 
But the 


service of these good people is an odd result 


it, or Brighton without them. 


of the efforts of Thackeray and George the 
Fourth. 
G. S. STREET. 











